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PREFATORY NOTE 


COMPLETE consistency in anything is a very doubtful | 
virtue ; in judgment of the art it would be absurd if it were 
not impossible. The structure of the human eye makes it 
difficult for any of us to see life steadily and see it whole ; 
and the psychologists are beginning to suspect that the 
human mind has its blind spots also. Therefore no apology 
is needed when a critic praises one artist for some particular 
quality, and another for the absence of that quality. One 
has to learn—it is the hardest lesson in morals as in art— 
that there are virtues that cannot co-exist, just as there are 
incompatible pleasures. One cannot have one’s soup both 
thick and clear. 

I have therefore praised the somewhat watery consommé 
of Mr. Roger Fry for its clarity, but have not turned up my 
nose at the nourishing moral broth provided by Mr. Cayley 
Robinson. On the other hand I have not acquiesced 
silently in obvious re-warmings of last century’s joint, nor 
allowed mere sugary stickiness to pass without protest. 
There is the merely superfluous in art and the plainly 
deleterious, and I have tried to distinguish between 
them. 

In doing so it has been necessary to examine artists of 
every variety of esthetic doctrine—from right to left, as 
they say in Continental politics ; from the crusted Toryism 
of the President of the Academy, through the Asquithian 
Liberalism of a painter like Mr. Tonks, to the revolutionary 
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ideals of Mr. Wyndham Lewis. I have tried to bring to 
each the same measure of sympathy, and therefore this 
book is in no sense an exposition of any particular system 
of esthetics, but only—that much more humble and, I 
hope, more attractive thing—a bundle of Inconsistent 
Appreciation. 
Ea Fe 
London, January 30, 1925. 
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JOHN SINGER SARGENT, R.A. 


HERE is no doubt that it is possible to take an 
enthusiastic interest in the arts and to dislike 
Mr. Sargent’s paintings intensely. His first 
appearance at the Academy in 1882 roused a storm of con- 
troversy which has not yet completely subsided. Now he 
is accepted of the Immortals, and a whole collection of his 
portraits has been received by the National Gallery. His 
greatness, the tremendous power of his hand, the vigour of 
his expression can hardly be contested; and yet the 
murmurs continue. There is something remarkable in this. 
No doubt when Sargent first burst upon the British public he 
was startling—the Impressionist wolf among so many mild 
academic sheep—but why is he startling still? After all, 
since his time the heathen have raged, and the importers of 
new artistic formule have gathered themselves together 
many times against that art which the official lords have 
anointed. Sargent, by all the rules, should now seem 
old-fashioned, and he is most emphatically not that. 
That part of Impressionism which was not diverted into 
a preoccupation with effects of light and atmosphere, that 
part of Impressionism, that is, which appeared, superficially, 
to be following closely in the steps of Manet, was system- 
atised, transformed into a mere matter of technique by 
painters like Carolus Duran. Into the studio of that artist 
came Sargent at the age of nineteen, fresh from Florence, 
where he had been born and where he had passed his 
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boyhood. He rapidly absorbed all his master had to teach 
him, and departed for Madrid, to soak himself in Velazquez. 
Returning thence, he established himself early in the 
Eighties in a studio on the Boulevard Berthier, and began 
his amazing series of technical triumphs with a Portrait of 
a Young Lady. In 1882, El Jaleo was painted, and his 
Madame Gautreau set all Paris talking. There was a 
brutal directness about it which even hardened connoisseurs 
found shocking. He was, to quote a critic of twenty years 
ago, “horribly literal, appallingly uncomplimentary, no 
respecter of persons, and terribly unresponsive to the charms 
of a pretty girl.” 

The truth is that Mr. Sargent makes us uneasy because he 
makes no comment; he prides himself on being a mirror 
with no warp or bevelled edge. Satire we can stand because 
we make allowance for it; idealisation, in our heart of hearts, 
we like, even when we protest against it. I wonder if it 
was the broad-mindedness, the fine honesty, of Mr. Sargent’s 
English sitters, or merely their stupidity, which made him so 
quickly one of the most successful portrait painters of 
modern times. A man with an uneasy conscience should 
have held him in terror, yet when he came to live in England 
commissions showered upon him. He became an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1894, and a full Academician three 
years later. His appetite for painting was insatiable, his 
energy not to be exhausted. He poured out a succession 
of pictures of men, women, and children, each more able 
than the last. He turned aside for a moment to paint the 
charming Carnation Lily, Lily Rose, now in the Tate Gallery, 
and to decorate the Boston Library ; but his main work was 
always his portraits. 

Sometimes even his admirers thought that the mirror 
might have made some selection. Alice Meynell com- 
plained that he had only seized the bellicose side of Coventry 
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Patmore’s nature, and quoted a remark “ that he tells us, 
in a portrait, now and then, such a fact as that a man has 
or has not slept well.”” Degas, as Mr. George Moore some- 
what unkindly reminds us, called him once, not very aptly, 
“le chef de rayon de la peinture,”’ the young man at the 
counter measuring out silk for the young lady’s dress, and 
saying to the mother: “ Vous pouvez me confier votre fille ; 
soyez str que je ne voudrats rien fatre qui pit ruire a mon 
commerce.’ In reality Sargent adds no frills and flounces, 
nor does he subtract any. She that is vulgar, let her be 
vulgar still. 

This non-committal attitude is defensible enough, perhaps 
admirable; even, in a way, god-like. Zeus sat upon his 
throne in Olympus pouring out upon mankind the vessel of 
good and the vessel of evil with an indifferent hand ; and a 
painter is entitled to his own philosophy. Only when it 
comes out in his work it is just as much a legitimate subject 
of discussion as his technical accomplishment. That, in 
Sargent’s case, can scarcely be gainsaid by the most frenzied 
of the moderns. His scope is so much more extended even 
than that of the great portrait painters of the past, who 
were all, more or less, specialists. They discovered early in 
life that they could paint men sturdily, or children charm- 
ingly, or women deliciously, and they generally went on 
repeating themselves to the end of their days. Men, women 
and children are all alike to Sargent. If, in practice, his 
sitters almost all belonged to one class, that is due to an 
economic cause, and if they do not display much “ soul ”’ 
that may not be altogether the fault of the painter. Occa- 
sionally, as in the picture of Alfred Wertheimer, the artist 
does seem to show us, by a flash of insight, the very spiritual 
secrets of the ill-fated young man. At least he has modelled 
the sensitive lips superbly, and put a light of foreboding 
into the eyes. If ‘‘ soul ’”’ in painting be, after all (as seems 
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likely) nothing but the physical traits accurately trans- 
scribed, the mirror once again has not played the sitter 
false. 

But in most of his work, what a world it is which is 
reflected! Itisthe very apotheosis of the nineteenth century, 
before the disasters of the twentieth had taught it humility ; 
it is Progress triumphant, before the world had begun to 
doubt of progress ; it is materialism incarnate, thinking to 
escape the common fate of all flesh. Centuries and fins de 
siécle are mere superstition ; but yet it does seem sometimes 
that a period of a hundred summers corresponds to the life 
of a social epoch. The ancien régime died at the fall of the 
Bastille, or during the night of the 18th Brumaire, and the 
nineteenth century expired in the Transvaal. 

So much has happened since then! So much, that 
Sargent’s people strike us strangely as creatures from another 
world, characters from a fantastic comedy written in a 
language which we have somehow forgotten. Superficially, 
it was a very happy world; an expanding orchid, at the 
root of which was a worm not yet hatched ; a secure world 
founded on an apparently unshakable prosperity, and lulled 
into a peace past understanding to our newer world, which 
has not only lost its bank balance, but overdrawn its account. 
Impressionism, for all its aloofness, was as much the child 
of its age and the reflection of its spirit as any Primitive or 
Baroque painting. Its very repudiation of the need to 
idealise was the faithful counterpart of the incredibly com- 
placent self-satisfaction of commercial Imperialism. The 
Middle Ages knew that the world was evil and turned 
inwards to decorate a cloister; the eighteenth century 
knew that life was sordid, and contrived for itself prettiness 
and frivolity. But the nineteenth century was content with 
itself, and—stranger still—content with an art which reflected 
the forms of its life without either the attitudes of piety or 
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the trappings of grandeur, without either the sugar coating 
of an elegant lasciviousness or the narcotics of romance. 

The upper classes, that plutocracy whose court painter 
Sargent became, envisaged life as a voyage in the first-class 
saloon of an ocean liner. The murmurs of labouring multi- 
tudes were nothing to them but the just audible throbbing 
of the engine, the heaving of the ocean came to them as a 
hardly perceptible roll. They were sceptical of storms ; 
confident that no wandering ice-berg, sunken reef, nor 
sudden tempest, could ever bring disaster to a ship whose 
stewards were so silent and so efficient. Was there dark- 
ness? Switch on the lights! Fog? Confoundit! Blow 
the sirens! Danger? Let the captain look toit! We pay 
him, don’t we ? 

It is said of one portrait of Sargent’s that so accurately 
was the tell-tale bearing and expression of a sitter painted, 
that a physician diagnosed from it an incurable malady 
from which the man did not know that he suffered and of 
which he was afterwards to die. Could no one have fore- 
told the diseases of civilisation from the face of those who 
rode so triumphantly on the crest of it ? Could no one have 
looked on his superb Hebrew women, and seen in the 
hysterical lights of their eyes Park Lane, and Kimberley, and 
the Modder River, diamonds and gold, and commerce 
bristling with weapons, rival trading-stations in the heart 
of Africa and the heaped-up corpses along the Menin Road ? 

Laissez-faire, Impressionism in politics, came near to 
driving Europe over the edge of the precipice. Startled 
into action, we have begun to think about ordering our 
lives, re-organising our civilisation, seeking for design and 
structure in our art. The portrait painter, like the rich, is 
always with us, or rather the two rise and fall together. 
Particularly in England is portrait painting profitable ; 
unkind critics have suggested that it is the only kind of art 
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we understand. In any case it is for the painter to decide. 
If his chief interest is in personality he would be foolish to 
waste his time on landscape or decoration. Also he is 
dependent on his surroundings for his subject matter, and 
to a large extent on his age for his own temperament. 
Honesty is his best policy, if he cares anything for the 
verdict of posterity. It is a pity that a judgment of an 
epoch should have made it difficult to speak of Sargent as 
highly as he deserves. He is a great artist, and his pictures, 
if they were nothing else, would be historical documents 
beyond price. 


FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
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FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


HE second half of the nineteenth century was 
enamoured of the peep-show; the eye of artistic 
appreciation was firmly glued to the key-hole. 
The stage became an ordinary hum-drum room, one wall of 
which had been most mysteriously removed ; literature was 
reduced to listening to the talk of the people in the next 
flat, the intervening wall only thick enough to lend their 
banal conversation a slight spice of unintelligibility ; and 
painting became the mere reflection of reality. Men seemed 
to desire nothing but to look into their neighbours’ apart- 
ments, noting every stitch in the carpet and every knick- 
knack on the walls. And if only the neighbours could be 
caught at family prayers, or kissing again with tears, what 
more could Art demand ? 

Then came the decorators to make a revolution, such 
widely separated men as Morris and Whistler both bearing 
their parts. The latter learned flatness from the Japanese, 
the former from the Middle Ages, but the results, widely 
different as they seemed at first, both contributed to the 
downfall of the nineteenth century ideal. It is no little 
help in understanding Brangwyn to know that he once 
worked at the Morris rooms in Oxford Street, and collected 
details from old tapestries for the master’s use. He has 
never entirely rid himself of the effect of tapestry, or perhaps 
it would be fairer to say that his paintings have preserved 
the virtues of the tapestry method. They are rich pieces 
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of decoration before they are anything, and would not, 
unlike the anecdotal picture, be meaningless upside down. 
They would continue to glow and quiver, to satisfy the eye 
as a successful arrangement of contrasting hues spaced 
cunningly over a flat surface. | 

Mere decoration, however, has its dangers. What begins 
by looking like a tapestry ends by resembling a carpet, and 
something is quite definitely lost when painting abandons 
the third dimension and all attempt to relate itself to 
human life. 

Brangwyn did not stop long among the stitchery; he 
wanted to see the world. Too many of Morris’s disciples 
lacked their master’s vigour. They grew greenery-yallery, 
anzemic-eesthetic. ‘‘Men are so rough” became their 
unconscious motto. They had a horror of horny hands, and 
the chief anxiety of their lives was to preserve their delicate 
senses from too harsh a contact with the outside world. 
Brangwyn went to sea, and at one moment actually thought 
of abandoning painting and making the sea his profession. 
Instead, he proceeded to a synthesis of two separate worlds, 
and while conserving the decorative feeling which he had 
developed among the textiles, felt rising within him the 
spirit which had inspired Millet and Meunier. 

Something still was needed, and that was the colour and 
sunshine of the East. When he was twenty-three he visited 
Tunis, Tripoli, Smyrna, Trebizond and Constantinople. The 
very names recall a whole series of his paintings, alive with 
swarming crowds in bright-coloured garments, strange 
architecture, and splashes of sunlight on warm yellow walls. 
Later he went to Spain and Russia, and even to South 
Africa ; anywhere where he could find sunshine and manly 
figures clothed in bright colours. 

The French have always taken great interest in his work, 
in spite, as Steinlen remarks, of the utter absence of chic. 
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Brangwyn makes no concession to mere grace, never elon- 
gates his women to give them breeding, never stoops to the 
delicately sensual motif. Yet he is no ascetic, and loves the 
play of light and shade over a broad, bare, muscular back. 
It is surprising how often such naked backs are found in his 
work, frequently as the composition’s real centre of interest, 
helping to give unity to the flamboyant colours, heaped 
fruits, or flowers, glowing cloths or gleaming metal which 
make up the rest of the picture. 

“ Full-blooded’”’ is the epithet which springs to mind 
before his paintings, and the spectator thinks inevitably of 
Rubens, with his delight in arabesques of joyous nudity, 
painted with an infectious delight in the mere texture of 
flesh. Brangwyn is like Rubens in many ways—minus 
some supreme genius of exuberance, and minus, too, the 
courtier and the diplomatist. But the healthy zest for life is 
there, the acceptance of labour, not as a, tragedy, or a senti- 
mentality, but as an adventure, almost as a game. As 
Mr. Shaw Sparrow says, ‘‘ His attitude to industrialism is 
like that of a sportsman towards football and hunting. He 
accepts as inevitable the hazards that dangers bring ; loves 
action for its own tonic, and sees no reason why his workmen 
should not play their part with spirit and be free from 
repining.”” He loves to place them in huge surroundings, 
not, like Piranesi, for the purpose of dwarfing them to insects, 
but because hugeness is part of his mood; the colossal 
inspires him. He loves the sweeping arches of a bridge, 
sheer walls, immense girders, ships towering upwards like 
the edge of a cliff, and railway stations like deep caves 
belching smoke. In all this there is something of rhetoric, 
but fine phrases are none too plentiful among the moderns. 
To go to Messina after the earthquake was a happy inspira- 
tion, and he has fashioned many a fine design from the 
ruined town’s shattered walls, churches cut in half like 
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cheeses, and hillsides shorn away abruptly from the 
foundations of garden walls. 

He has never forgotten the sea. In his early voyages he 
must have recognised the unending decorative possibilities 
of spars and rigging, the strong curves of bellying sails, and 
the interesting convexity of a vessel’s side. A ship-breaker’s 
yard was meat and drink for him. Curved, massive timbers, 
and gaunt, projecting ribs excite him as much as iron cranes 
and arches of solid masonry. 

On everything he touches he stamps the unmistakable 
impress of his personal style. What was vast, becomes 
vaster, what was strong and manly becomes more virile 
still, and his work is in consequence as exhilarating as a 
tonic, as heartening as a vintage feast is and as a harvest 
festival ought to be. A picture such as The Brass Pot is 
opulence itself, with its swollen pumpkins, huge jar, heaps 
of onions and crumpled cloth; and his Séill Life, in the 
possession of Mrs. S. Wilson, is even more expressive of 
fullness and plenty, with its skilful use of large Italian oil- 
bottles, like green transparent balloons. It is the same 
feeling which leads him to pack his pictures with crowds, 
the individuals of which are often as indistinguishable as 
those in a real crowd would be. So long as they are vividly 
clothed and serve to enrich the background like the gold 
mosaic ground of a Byzantine decoration, the artist cares 
for nothing else. 

The critics complained very early in Brangwyn’s career 
that he thought nothing about values, that there was no 
air and light in his pictures, that they tended to flatness, 
to design in two dimensions. The criticism to a certain 
extent is just, but it is exactly the capacity to design in 
two dimensions, with no more than a satisfying hint of a 
third, which makes the success of the decorative artist. 
The sprawling nymphs and fluttering cupids floating in a 
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boundless blue sky, seen through the large hole which the 
painter has knocked in the wall or roof of a house, are at 
best unsatisfactory, at worst, unbearable. Tvomper l’cil 
is an unworthy pursuit for the artist—it is even going out 
of fashion among scene-painters, and even the limitations 
of an art can, skilfully handled, be turned to its advantage. 
It is possible in mural decoration to do as Puvis de 
Chavannes did, buy flatness by lowering the key of his 
colour, or it is possible to do it as Brangwyn does, by the 
partial suppression of values, and by linking up every part 
of the design with a glowing arabesque of related and 
harmonised colour. 

Many of his large mural paintings have, unfortunately, 
not been done in England. One of his first large commis- 
sions was to decorate the facade of M. Bing’s house in the 
Rue de Provence in Paris, and much of his most mature 
work was painted in America. Recognition of Brangwyn 
has been more grudging in England than elsewhere. It is 
only recently that he has become a full Academician, while 
the list of his foreign honours fills half a column of ‘“‘ Who’s 
Who.” He is an officer of the Légion d’honneur, membre de 
V Institut, member of the Munich Secession, and President 
of the Senefelder Club in America. It is small wonder 
that he has chosen until recently to work abroad. But we 
in England have some of his most characteristic, if not his 
largest decorative paintings, including the two overmantels 
at Lloyd’s Registry, the Modern Commerce in the Royal 
Exchange, and the series of panels in the Skinners’ Hall. 

It is to be hoped that use will be made of his great powers 
while they are still at the full. Brangwyn is still far from 
being an old man—he was born in 1867—and his hand shows 
no sign of losing its cunning. Although also he was born 
in Bruges and is of Welsh extraction, he is in many ways 
typically British. It would be difficult to find anyone who 
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sums up more completely in his art that unmorbid view of 
life, that virility, that willingness to accept without un- 
necessary romanticism what is nevertheless the romance 
of trade, which has done so much to build up the British 
Empire. In that, too, he joins hands with the great 
Venetians to whom he has often been compared. Would 
that he could find his opportunity to glorify the Queen of 
the Five Seas as they glorified the Bride of the Adriatic, 
and to transform our houses of commerce as they trans- 
formed theirs into opulent treasure-houses of light and 
colour, into gleaming mirrors of the glory of an Age. 
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back to Dicksee, and Sir Frank Dicksee’s recent 

appointment as President of the Royal Academy 
raises once more the often debated question as to whether 
the existence of that body does more harm than good to the 
artistic life of the country. English official art is at least 
free from some of the more nauseating characteristics of 
official art on the Continent; it does not flaunt its medals 
and ribbons and rosettes. If a business, it is at least a 
gentlemanly business, and if it were entirely a private 
concern, there would be no fault to find with it. Unfor- 
tunately in the eyes of the general public the Royal Academy 
stands for something; Burlington House is a kind of 
Vatican where the Electoral College meets to make one of 
its members Pope, and that vast public whose true interests 
we have all so close to our hearts accepts the choice of the 
artistic cardinals with as blind a faith in its inspiration as 
any Italian peasant has in the election of the Vicar of 
Christ. 

It is natural for men to form themselves into societies ; 
if it is not so natural for artists, the plain advantages of 
such a course are always before their eyes. Even the most 
revolutionary among painters form ‘“‘ Groups,” with the 
very laudable intention of pushing their wares. It is only 
when these groups receive the sanction of authority that 
they seem to wither at the root. Prosperity kills them. 
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The difficulty which besets a body of official artists is the 
same as that which confronts a Prime Minister endeavouring 
to form a Cabinet. Shall the ideal be a homogeneous body 
which at best can only represent one wing of opinion, or 
shall an effort be made to be comprehensive, at the cost 
of being chaotic ? 

It is not easy at first sight to see upon what principle the 
present list of Royal Academicians has been drawn up. Few 
would claim that it includes the best, and only the best, 
British artists now living, and most people would be puzzled 
to see such incompatible temperaments and such various 
talents brought into so close a proximity. The list of 
Associates—a kind of Court of the Gentiles—contains names 
which are at least as distinguished as those of many full 
Academicians. Why are Mr. Augustus John and (at long 
last) Mr. Walter Sickert only Associates, while Messrs. 
rejoice in the full glory of R.A. ? 

The horrible truth is, I am afraid, that Mr. Sickert and 
Mr. John are only in at all because it at last became plain 
even to the Academy that it was stultifying itself by keeping 
them out. The Academician pur sang still lives in pre- 
Impressionist days, and if he were to give his honest opinion 
would confess that he finds Mr. John’s paintings ugly and 
Mr. Sickert’s meaningless. This is natural enough. Now- 
adays it is only in advertisements of kidney pills that 
“every picture tells a story;” fifty years ago it was the 
accepted ideal of British art. It is in no spirit of personal 
animosity that Sir Frank Dicksee is selected as the typical 
survivor of a now almost prehistoric school; but he does 
represent the particular tradition against which every 
healthy modern movement is in violent reaction, and for 
that reason it may be useful to consider his work at some 
length. 

It was an evil day for the art of painting when all its 
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technical problems appeared, for the moment, to be solved. 
An unsolved problem is an excitement, an inspiration. 
Perspective was an intoxicant to painters, until so much 
was discovered about it that any fool could apply its rules 
to drawing. Then it became a tyranny from which artists 
are still striving desperately to escape. Leonardo himself 
thought that “‘imitation of nature’? was the proper end 
of art, and he refused to face the problem of why anyone 
should bother to imitate nature at all, instead of enjoying 
her at first hand. 

The mid-nineteenth century answer would, I suppose, 
have been that it is the function of the artist to immortalise 
a moment, to “‘ arrest a sunset,’ as Ruskin used to say, to 
choose some incident or aspect of things charged with 
emotional significance, and to fix it for ever upon the canvas 
by transcribing the totality of its appearance. Then the 
ingenuous spectator will feel rising in his own bosom the 
sensations of fear, anguish, reverence, or religious exalta- 
tion which first stirred the artist, and will go away uplifted 
and purified. Such, at least, was the theory. Anyone 
with a strong stomach who wishes to estimate the result 
is recommended to turn over the pages of some old numbers 
of “‘ The Academy Illustrated.’ There he will find shaggy 
dogs gazing mournfully at the coffins of their masters, 
angelic children, a bloom upon their cheeks like that of wax 
fruit, giving away their dolls to ragamuffins, the wives of 
fishermen or the mothers of prodigals (how little it matters 
which !) eternally peering out of windows into the darkness, 
or lighting moderator oil lamps to guide the wanderers’ 
return ; there he will find pink angels, their lips frozen into 
the fixed and vacant smile of idiocy, old women in church, 
gamblers’ wives, fallen idols, thatched cottages, dying 
children ; in fact, the whole torrent of mawkish sentiment, 
smooth paint, and anemic flapdoodle which goes so far to 
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justify the worst excesses of the most eccentric of the 
modernist schools. 

Although the proverb tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner 
is a sentiment worthy only of romantic humanitarians, there 
is perhaps an historical reason for the deplorable state into 
which British art had fallen towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Imitation of ‘‘ Nature,” neglecting such 
minor considerations as the fact that light blurrs forms, 
and that we have two eyes, neither of which is capable of 
seeing clearly more than one thing at a time, was now 
possible. Religious fervour had faded, and, what was more 
important, religious patrons no longer existed ; the whole 
world was the painter’s parish. When the artist, brush in 
hand, stood before his blank canvas and asked the world, 
“What shall I paint ?”’ the answer was ‘‘ Whatever you 
please! ’’ Thus he was loaded with an additional respon- 
sibility which sapped his strength before ever he squeezed 
a tube of colour on his palette ; and, if he were mercenary, 
he painted whatever he thought would appeal to most 
people; if conscientious, whatever warmed his own 
heart. 

It is difficult to say exactly what sentimentality is; but 
we recognise it when we see it, and know it to benoxious. If 
the Victorian painters had had any passions they might 
yet have saved themselves and enriched the world with 
half a dozen masterpieces. They might at least have 
spared us their improving anecdotes. We can excuse 
their technical self-satisfaction ; it is more difficult to for- 
give their moral complacency. All this is perhaps a little 
unjust ; an age which could believe progress inevitable could 
believe anything, and when the world has passed through, 
if it does survive, its present phase of radical scepticism, it 
may see in its nineteenth century Academicians a quaint and 
amusing, if limited and minor, school of literary illustrators. 
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Their works, indeed, considered as illustrations have many 
merits. The later examples have an almost painful accuracy 
in details ; and, for certain purposes quite unconnected with 
art, archeological exactitude has its uses. It is sometimes 
pleasant, in weaker moments, while reading a romance or 
a poem, to have our imaginations jogged by a picture. As 
everyone knows, great artists burst the covers of the books 
they are set to illustrate, just as Beardsley did with Oscar 
Wilde’s “‘Salome.’’ The author is pushed back into the 
place of the librettist over whose text the musician rides 
rough-shod. With lesser picture-makers there is not the 
same danger; they content themselves with recalling the 
charm of their literary originals; they are finger-posts 
pointing back to old pleasures, and the jaded mind may well 
be a little grateful for their friendly assistance. 

The titles of Sir Frank Dicksee’s pictures tell their own 
story, even if it is usually someone-else’s story. Evangeline, 
Romeo and Juliet, Paolo and Francesca, La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, or, a little more vaguely reminiscent, Chivalry, The 
Magic Crystal, The Love Story, Memones. One of his most 
popular paintings is called Harmony, and depicts a youth 
and a maiden, in Renaissance costume, sitting in the rosy 
light of a panel of stained glass. The girl is playing upon an 
organ, and the young man is gazing rapturously into her 
face. It is a thing to delight the heart of all true lovers. 
It did; its success was enormous. 

Such works are best looked at in reproduction, by fire- 
light, when a good dinner is digesting and the milk of human 
kindness wells up in a man. But, to speak frankly, they 
occupy far too much space upon the crowded walls of our 
public exhibitions, and are still much too widely accepted 
as the proper end and ultimate achievement of Art. 

In addition, Sir Frank Dicksee has painted a few portraits 
of the aristocracy. He was born in 1853, exhibited first at 
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the Academy in 1876, became an Associate in 1881, and 
a full R.A. ten years later. He has, as we mentioned at the 
beginning, just become its president; which raises once 
more the often debated question as to whether that body 
does more harm than good to the artistic life of the country. 
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LUCIEN PISSARRO 


HE sons of famous men are unfortunate, especially 

if they elect, as it is almost inevitable that they 
should, to seek honours in the same arts or accom- 
plishments as those in which their fathers have already 
become distinguished. It is impossible to begin a dis- 
cussion of the work of Lucien Pissarro without some refer- 
ence to his celebrated father, Camille Pissarro, whose own 
work is such a distinctive and charming blend of classical 
feeling and Impressionist technique. Yet he is no mere 
copyist of his father, and perhaps it was the desire to escape 
from those who had known the latter too well to be able to 
think of Lucien as an individual artist which led him in 
1893 to settle in England. He was already an admirer of 
English illustration, especially of the work of Charles Keene; 
and indeed it was in part the unfavourable reception which 
the French public accorded to his four Keene-like woodcuts 
for the “‘ Revue Illustrée”’ which determined his emigration. 
In England he came at once under the influence of William 
Morris, and made the acquaintance of Charles Ricketts, with 
whom he collaborated in ‘‘ The Dial.’”’ For Morris and his 
disciples the study of book illustration implied an enthu- 
siasm for good typography. The Eragny Press, named 
after the Norman village where he had worked with his 
father, was set up by Pissarro, first at Epping, Bedford 
Park, and then at Chiswick and at Hammersmith. In his 
first publication, Margaret Rust’s Queen of the Fishes, the 
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text was hand-written and reproduced by process. After- 
wards Charles Ricketts’ Vale type was used until 1903, 
when the Brook type was adopted for the first time, in a kind 
of explanation and catalogue of the work of the press, the 
introductory essay being by Sturge Moore. ‘“‘ When the 
agreement of the letters,’ says Mr. Moore, “has at last 
resulted in the sweetness of a well-proportioned page, if 
there are to be any decorations or illustrations these should 
be of a similar origin to the type itself, cut with like tools, 
designed with similar strokes.’’ This ideal Pissarro strove 
to uphold, and in most books issued from his press he had 
designed illustrations, borders and ornamental letters, and 
had cut them in wood with the help of his sister Esther. An 
edition of the Deux Contes of Charles Perrault was followed 
by two volumes of Villon, by a series of Flaubert stories, by 
a Ronsard, Choix de Sonnets, and Francis Bacon’s essay 
Of Gardens. In 1905 Mr. Laurence Binyon’s Dream Come 
True was published with a woodcut by its author. Mr. 
Sturge Moore had contributed three woodcuts to Perrault’s 
Histoire de peau dane, published in 1902. 

The small circle of artists responsible for the Eragny books 
has kept them true to their original style. That style is 
precious in both senses of the word, but book illustration 
is precisely where a little préciosité is least out of place. 
These fairy tales, ballads, Moralités Légendaires, are perhaps 
a little remote from life. That fact, in an age when “ our 
lives are so impoverished that we have scarcely leisure for a 
sigh,’’ is indeed their principal charm, and he would be a 
churlish critic who could not find continual delight in 
Pissarro’s delicate colour woodcuts, exquisitely blended 
greens, blues and pinks, giving almost a pastel effect on the 
printed page. 

Before the first decade of the century had closed, Pissarro’s 
fame as a book-illustrator was European; but had he been 
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nothing else he would not have found a place in this parti- 
cular book. It is as a painter that we must consider him, 
as the link between French Impressionism in its later 
developments and the modern English school, as the treble 
note in the pictorial symphony of the Present. 

Since 1913, with sundry interruptions due to the war, 
there has been an exhibition of his pictures every two years 
or so. These paintings, mostly in oil, constitute to some 
extent a leap back to Impressionism, a joining hands once 
more with Pissarro péve, who may almost be regarded as the 
inventor of pointillisme, although its extreme form is 
ascribed to Seurat. It was never very plain what Impres- 
sionism meant, and its developments and metamorphoses 
after Manet render the description of it more difficult still. 
But its second stage, when mere independence of vision had 
given place to a semi-scientific creed, can be described fairly 
accurately as “‘ the notation of fugitive aspects of light and 
of movement ’’ for theirown sake. As far as it was humanly 
possible, the “‘ personal equation’ of the artist was elim- 
inated; conscious selection was reduced to a minimum, and 
the sole function of the hand was to set down as accurately 
as possible the data transmitted to the brain by the almost 
infinitely subtle camera lens of the human eye. Anything 
farther removed from a “ personal impression ”’ it would be 
hard to imagine; and the situation was still further com- 
plicated by the adoption of the imperfectly understood 
colour theories of Helmholtz and Chevreul. If all colours 
could be reduced to, and reproduced from, the three primaries 
(in practice six colours were allowed) then black had no 
legitimate place on the artist’s palette. Moreover, as colour 
was the painter’s chief preoccupation, outlines tended to 
become blurred or to disappear altogether. It is very 
difficult to make out form at all in some of Monet’s later 
landscapes. Shadows tended to be not so much eliminated 
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as made chromatic, sometimes so charged with brilliant 
purples as to cease to act as shadows at all. The general 
result was that the pitch was “‘ pushed up till all values 
approached the iridescent end of the register ’’ and pictures 
tended to become almost too light. 

When Lucien Pissarro returned to painting in earnest, 
Impressionism was almost a thing of the past. There had 
been countless reactions against it, even from within, the 
most important being that movement in favour of solid- 
arity of form which can be traced back to Cézanne. It 
was impossible, even if he had wished it, to return to the 
preoccupations of the pfointillistes, but his natural instinct 
was towards a high-keyed palette, and high-keyed his 
palette has certainly remained. He does not practise the 
application of dots of pure colour—as a method of obtaining 
vibration that is almost completely discredited—but his 
mode of working does approach fairly closely to the procédé a 
la tache. There are no sweeping brush strokes, and no 
polishing away of the tiny roughnesses of pigment which give 
to Pissarro’s work its mat appearance, making it look from 
a distance as if painted in tempera; Puvis de Chavannes, 
and the faded condition of Italian frescoes, having accus- 
tomed the eye to associate tempera with pale tones. 

It is obvious that a consistent preference for one end of 
the colour scale, while it has a charm of its own, does limit 
the scope of an artist’s work very considerably. In practice 
it is apt to confine him almost entirely to landscape paint- 
ing, to landscape also in full sunlight. The method is not 
very suitable to portrait painting for example, although it 
has been so used with some success by Pissarro himself. 
The eye, even after considerable experience of the ultra- 
moderns, is apt to find a face full of orange lights and green 
shadows, crowned with blue and purple hair, a little 
disconcerting. 
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The same surprise is not felt at unexpected colours in 
landscape. The least observant is likely to have noticed 
the purple tinge of a ploughed field, and there is a general 
feeling that in painting inanimate nature the artist may well 
be allowed a great deal of licence for the sake of his pattern. 
Pissarro’s landscapes have all the brightness and exhilara- 
tion of open windows looking out upon a sunlit landscape, 
and yet there is no suspicion of an attempted trompe-l’ ceil. 
They do not cease to be restful, solid pieces of decoration 
keeping their place on the wall, but they are in themselves 
illuminations without being in any sense fireworks. Dramatic 
contrast, indeed vivid strife of pigment, melodramatic 
light and shade is impossible to an artist who accepts the 
“spectral palette’’ and confines himself to la peinture 
blonde. Pissarro’s colours are all delicate, as delicate at the 
opposite end of the scale as Whistler’s. He loves heliotrope 
shadows, lemon-coloured points of sunlight, pink housetops, | 
high singing canary-green trees and meadows, and yet, with 
all this, he is never shrill, he never grates. 

The fact that he is an Impressionist born a little late is of 
assistance to him in making his masses solid. In spite of 
his quivering light he does not lose all outlines in a kind of 
luminous shade, and he does manage to give that recession 
without which the most able painting is only a piece of 
coloured carpet. He paints in three dimensions. 

England has not always been able to give him the sun- 
light which his method expresses best. London’s prevalent 
mood, in spite of the efforts of Smoke-Abatement enthusiasts, 
is still Whistlerian, and although Pissarro has painted many 
English subjects, The River at Mortlake, A Chiswick Back 
Garden, The Estuary, Dartmouth, he returns with evident 
pleasure to the Seine, to Avignon, and particularly to Le 
Lavandou, the little town in Var, on that delightful part of 
the Mediterranean coast which lies opposite the Isles 
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d’Hyeéres. Here he has painted hills in sunshine, the purple 
shadows of tall trees, the sea dancing with light, the delicacy 
of Mimosa, the subtle contrasts of Reeds and Peaches. The 
wheel has come full circle, and the young Impressionist and 
the cultured decorator of books, the son and pupil of Camille 
and the disciple of Morris have met in a single individual, 
torn asunder by no internal conflict between different arts, 
but working on into old age at an art which is the full 
expression of a serene and harmonious personality. 
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sionist scale, Walter Sickert may be said to represent 

the bass. So fond was he, especially in his Whist- 
lerian days, of the low tones of the palette that he was 
generally accused of “ painting with mud.” Yet his pictures 
were bass in colour only, there was nothing rhetorical or 
deep-voiced about his handling, and his subjects were more 
sordid than gloomy, with their tragedy lightened and made 
bearable by the most delicate irony. The paintings of the 
sunlight enthusiasts, indeed, have tended to obscure the 
beginnings of Impressionism, and it is often forgotten that 
the typical master of the school is not Monet, but Manet. 
In some of Sickert’s later works it does seem that for a 
moment “light is the subject’; but even when that is so, as 
in his Camden Town : Interioy, a nude woman suffused with 
light lying on an iron bedstead, he cannot refrain from a 
comment on Life. 

Realism in painting, if it means anything, means one of 
two things ; a pursuit of the scientific truths of illumination 
or a Zola-like refusal to idealise subject. With Sickert it has 
_ generally meant the latter, and sometimes it is only his 
irony that prevents him from being “ literary,” anecdotal. 
The latest theorists are apt to assume that painting is con- 
cerned with nothing but shapes of colour disposed on the 
canvas as the artist thinks best, and there is a truth in this 
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insistence on the purely “‘ rhythmic ”’ elements in painting ; 
but in its extreme form the doctrine excludes Sickert imme- 
diately from the company of the immortals. And yet the 
apostles of pure design do somehow make room for the 
master in their fastidious admirations. 

Perhaps what we really object to is not comment upon 
Life, but comment with which we happen to be out of sym- 
pathy. We are repelled by sentimentality because that 
was the vice of the last age ; we are attracted by an urbane 
disillusionment because it chimes with our own mood. 
Sickert’s debt to Whistler is, in his early canvases, obvious, 
and has been much exaggerated. There is only a super- 
ficial resemblance between the characters of the two men. 
Whistler kept his acidity for private life ; nothing could be 
suaver, more purely decorative than his painting. One is 
sometimes tempted to wonder if there was anything in his 
method beyond posing the model and drawing down a green 
blind. His was essentially a studio art, sacrificing a great 
deal to elegance. As Herr Meier-Graefe says, rather un- 
kindly, he would have made a tailor of genius. 

Once Sickert had broken away from the Whistlerian 
manner shown, for example, in his early portrait of Beardsley, 
the influence of the master dwindles perceptibly. He gave 
up the large flat planes which Whistler had adopted from 
Manet, and he avoided rather than sought the effect of the 
silhouette. He began to build up his pictures like mosaics 
without ever falling, however, into the extravagances of 
pointillisme. He assimilated Degas, whose outlook on life 
was in many ways so similar to his own. Yet the number of 
influences which it seems possible to trace in Sickert’s art 
is itself a tribute to his steady poise and individuality. <A 
smaller man would have been diverted, over-balanced by 
them. As it is, Sickert sums up, more than any other 
painter, the best achievements of nineteenth century art, 
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and is the link which connects the great French Impres- 
sionists with modern English painting. 

It is perhaps natural that, like other of our great painters, 
he is less known in England than on the Continent. His, 
indeed, is not exactly an English mind. On the paternal 
side he is of German descent—his father was a draughtsman 
on the staff of the Fliegende Bldttery—yet his personal 
inclination has always been towards France. Sir Frederick 
Wedmore does not put it too strongly when he says that 
“ by nature, and by a great and long and fruitful familiarity 
with France, few men are more Gallic.”’ Yet few men have 
thrown a more penetrating glance into the life of the English 
lower middle classes, or have caught with more certainty 
the peculiar flavour of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, the hey-day of the music-hall. 

Sickert was born as long ago as 1860, and by 1895 he 
had brought his first studies of English ‘“‘ low life ”’ to a close, 
and departed to Dieppe, where he occupied himself with 
painting the exteriors of buildings, and with occasional 
portraits. To this period belong his Italian Studies, parti- 
cularly some excellent paintings of Venice which are worth 
dwelling on for a moment because they are so typically 
Sickert. Venice seems to give back to an artist, more even 
than places with less character of their own, the exact mood 
which he brings toit. To the romanticist Turner, it was all 
golden palaces, flaming sunsets, fairy boats, and church 
domes iridescent with opal colours like soap bubbles, and 
looking almost as unsubstantial ; to Canaletto it was a city 
of graceful classic buildings sharply outlined against the 
sky or reflected in calm canals of green, translucent water ; 
to some it has been a tragedy, to some a masquerade, but 
to Sickert it was just another disillusionment. That is not 
to say that he did not paint it magnificently, but he did not 
paint it magnificent. Few have rendered more ably than 
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he the tall water-stained mooring-poles, the crumbling walls, 
the dark archway and the appearing gondola, but he sees 
everything through jin de siécle eyes, a fin de stécle, moreover, 
which has utterly ceased to believe even in its own “‘ drugs, 
and dyes, and petits verres.’’ It seems a paradox to suggest 
that Sickert was attracted to Venice just because it was 
becoming vulgarised. There is a degree of over-refinement 
which finds an exquisite pleasure in the flavour of a particular 
vulgarity, provided that no other intellectual has discovered 
it first. That is why the modern highbrow cant about the 
modern music-hall is so nauseous. It is viewx jeu ; Sickert 
exploited it long ago. 

Dieppe, however, attracted him for quite other reasons, 
and he spent years there painting its cliffs, its water-front, 
its narrow streets and its crowded quays, its trippers and its 
loafers. Sickert dwelt on Dieppe until he knew it as well 
as a familiar human face, and he drew all its aspects many 
times, always with penetration, never with over-emphasis. 

Then he returned to England and began his famous 
investigations into the life of Camden Town. Yet “ inves- 
tigations ’’ is too active a word, it implies too much the 
attitude of the sociologist collecting data, and Sickert was 
never that. He merely records impressions with his 
inevitable half-amused smile. ‘‘ Here,” he says, with no 
more than a hint of satire, ‘“‘ are the houses which modern 
man has built for himself; here are the new Helens for 
whose love men struggle ; here is the modern Penelope to 
whom the wandering Ulysses returns.’”’ A very typical 
etching of his is called Jack Ashore, depicting a sailor in a 
boarding-house bedroom with his temporary wife. The nude 
figure of the large, oldish woman in the centre of the design 
is exquisitely drawn, without any concession to sentimen- 
tality or to caricature. It is little more than an outline and 
yet it encloses a life-history, an epoch, and a civilisation. 
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As Mr. Middleton Murry says, “ He can get as much, and 
enable us to get as much, out of the end of a cheap iron 
bedstead as Cuvier did from the fossil bone from which he 
reconstructed the mammoth.” His terrible picture, Ennuz, 
is too well-known to need describing. It is a dangerous 
picture ; almost too successful. To anyone not quite con- 
vinced of his importance and utility it is liable to knock the 
bottom out of the Universe. What’s the good of anything ? 
Nothing ! 

He has been compared with Anatole France, and the two 
sceptics have certainly some characteristics in common. 
There is the same detachment ; I was about to say the same 
basis of sensuality, but the word is too strong. Perhaps a 
preference for the seamy side of life is, in the artist at least, 
no more than a part of his general reaction against moral 
complacency, part of his natural impulse to show that men 
are no better than they should be—and to hint that it does 
not matter very much after all. Yet the great man of 
letters could be stung out of his aloofness, as he was by the 
Dreyfus affair, and his indifference changes sometimes, as 
in the last chapter of “ L’Isle des Pingouins,”’ to a bitter 
pessimism. Sickert never betrayed himself so far. He is 
the most reticent as well as one of the most individual of 
painters. His only opinion, if we can venture to deduce it, 
is that it is not worth while having an opinion. 

All this, however, as all comment upon an artist like 
Sickert is apt to be, is in the nature of a digression. It is 
easy to be led away into an attempt to explore the fascinating 
recesses of so finea mind. What, after all, concerns us is not 
Sickert the sceptic, but Sickert the painter. The one thing 
that France never doubted was the importance of going on 
writing; the one thing Sickert never despairs of is the 
infinite range of the possibilities of paint. If there was ever 
any man who arose in the morning rejoicing in yet another 
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chance to occupy himself with his chosen labour, that man 
is Sickert. Who knows on what day a man’s mood, and the 
elements, and whatever inspiration may be, shall conspire to 
produce a masterpiece ? To anyone who approaches his 
work first by way of the etchings the paintings are a sur- 
prise. They are unexpectedly beautiful. He paints what 
he sees, and yet what he sees, by some magic of vision, is 
sufficient to transform a fifth-rate Café-Concert at Mont- 
parnasse into a fairy cavern of gleaming coloured lights and 
filled with human forms of mysterious significance. How 
seldom we are able to see them! Mr. Sickert owes the 
public something more than an occasional small canvas at the 
Goupil Galleries. An exhibition of his etchings was held 
at the Leicester Galleries in January of this year; an 
exhibition of his paintings would leave no room for doubting 
his importance as one of the most considerable painters this 
country has ever produced. 
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(By permission of the Artist) (Tate Gallery) 
THE BURNING KILN 


Sir Charles Holmes 
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IETZSCHE, one of the greatest artists, if not one 
N of the greatest philosophers of the nineteenth 
century, was fond of pushing his own trade by 
insisting that only through the poet could the Universe 
continue. For, he declared, Life was really meaningless, 
and it was only by falsifying it, by reading meaning into it, 
in a word, by phrase-making and its equivalent in the 
pictorial arts, that existence became tolerable at all. The 
Arts are with us, he said, in order that we may not perish 
through truth. This doctrine is, as the philosophic essayists 
say, a little beyond the scope of this enquiry, but there is at 
least so much obvious historical truth in it, that beauty, and 
pleasure in beautiful things, is only discovered and taught 
by the artists, sailing on ahead of their age, as it were, like 
Columbus before the commoner Conquistadores. 
Civilisation, in spite of Rousseau and all his over-civilised 
disciples, does mean the growth of the sense of beauty. 
Stevenson, in one of his unromantic moments, was driven 
to confess that men only begin to take pleasure in the fresh 
green undergrowth of woods and the purple bells of the 
heather when they are quite sure that an enemy lurks in 
neither. Even so, how slow was the eighteenth century in 
discovering that mountains were anything but harsh, 
gloomy and unpleasing, and how slow was the nineteenth in 
accepting the same truth of factory chimneys! A “ beauty 
spot’”’ is a sad place. It means something which was 
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neglected for centuries, was discovered by a genius, and is 
now trodden by trippers. Those whose delicate stomachs are 
offended by buns and sarsaparilla are driven ever further 
afield, and this is a dispensation of Providence, for by 
this means human sensibility is continually stimulated 
in new places and the bounds of human consciousness 
are widened. 

Unfortunately there are esthetic appreciations which 
cannot co-exist. The very fact that the Romanticists had 
discovered the mountains made them detest the chimneys, 
made them, in fact, look upon the chimneys as a blot; even, 
in their wilder moments, as a moral blot. Moral blots on 
mountains are, of course, absurd, but then the Romanticists 
often were absurd, particularly when they began to talk 
about morals. 

It is not to be wondered at that industrialism was some- 
thing which Ruskin, for example, could not swallow, much 
less digest. It remained foreign to him because he was 
almost old enough to have seen its beginnings. We who 
have wheels in our souls, and speed on the brain, do not 
labour under the same disadvantage ; we have learned, to 
some extent at least, to control our associations. We know 
that a minaret and a factory chimney are almost identical 
in shape, and that if a fire were lighted on the top of a 
minaret—and how romantic that would be, with its flavour 
of solemnity in Cairo or message from Mecca !—that same 
minaret would look more like a brewery in full blast than 
anything else on earth. Our sentimentality, which, of 
course, exists, is not of the particular kind prevalent in 
1840. 

Ruskin was such a great man that it seems unkind as 
well as ridiculous to suggest what he might have accom- 
plished had he been a greater. Yet had he accepted the 
nineteenth century he might have transformed it. As it 
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was he merely emphasised the cleavage between Art and 
Life which he was so right in deploring ; merely picked up 
the corpse of Gothic art, and tried by ventriloquism and 
working its stiffened joints from behind, to persuade the 
world that it was still alive. What a talent wasted! The 
laurels which might have been his he left to his enemy, 
Whistler, who, whatever his bloodlessness, was among the 
first to discover the beauty of docks, wharves and warehouses, 
did etch a “‘ Thames Set,’’ while Ruskin was still expounding 
thirteenth century architecture in terms borrowed from the 
Book of Revelation and the major Prophets. | 

The re-action has already begun; who knows to what 
length of extravagance it may carry us? Perhaps in our 
own lifetime there will be organised tours to the ‘‘ Beauties 
of the Black Country,” and articles will be written in the 
popular journals on “‘ The Lure of the Loom,” “‘ The Charm 
of the Blast Furnace,’ “The Glamour of Glamorgan,’ 
“The Romance of Wigan.’’ Why not? Addison would 
have thought it just as strange to admire Helvellyn, and the 
very word “‘romantic’’ would have been meaningless to 
him. : 
In a hundred, or even in fifty years’ time the smoke and 
dirt of our industrial civilisation should be a thing of the 
past. Electricity and the activity of “‘ Smoke-Abatement ” 
societies will have already thrown the new dark ages into a 
picturesque relief, and the romantically-minded will regret 
the days of London fog and the lurid splendour of our manu- 
facturing towns almost as much as they now sigh for the 
discomforts of medizval life. When that time comes those 
who have—strange paradox—been far-sighted enough to 
perceive the beauties around them, those who have been 
able to project themselves far enough into the mind of the 
future to enjoy living in the present, will have their reward. 
And in that company Sir Charles Holmes will find an 
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honourable and perhaps predominant place. For he was 
among the first to perceive the essential similarity between 
the beauty of bare and desolate hills and moors, and the 
peopled but no less desolate grandeur of the cities of coal 
and iron. He sums up in himself the evolution of taste 
which it took his countrymen almost a hundred years to 
accomplish, and historians, looking for a name to serve them 
for a generalisation, may well fasten upon his. 

Circumstances conspired to help him. He spent his 
childhood with a grandfather at Preston, and naturally 
passed his holidays among the lakes and fells of Lancashire 
and Westmoreland. These lakes and fells have, so far, 
been a greater inspiration to the poets than to the painters. 
Turner, of course, attempted them, but to him they were 
never anything but a less-romantic Switzerland ; he never 
succeeded in conveying their peculiar flavour, in capturing 
and imprisoning the genius loci. Other artists had found 
their sense of rhythm overwhelmed by sheer multiplicity 
of detail, and, while they succeeded sometimes in conveying 
the very difficult hght and atmosphere of the region, could 
not express what is the most striking characteristic of the 
Lake country—its structural simplicity. For such a task 
the naturalistic methods of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were singularly unsuited. Some bold formula was 
needed, and this Holmes discovered and applied. So 
resolute an abstraction as his was bound at first to offend 
critics who had learned to expect something different from 
the landscape painter, but his obvious sincerity and, above 
all, the solidity of his design soon caused his work to be 
accepted by the discriminating few. To the wider public 
still revelling—if such a word be permissible—in the insip- 
idities of the "Eighties he remains unknown, and no doubt 
will continue to do so until that revolution in taste which 
we have ventured to prophecy. 
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One of the most typical of the water-colours of his first 
period is the Sty Head Gill. A Chinese artist could hardly 
have stated his landscape in simpler terms. The palette 
is restricted to sage greens, greyish browns, grey, and a 
dull blue. The outlines of the hills are put in frankly, and 
great clefts in the rocks shown with a single stroke. In 
the middle of the composition is the double-white streak 
of the water-fall coming down between thick woods, which 
are indicated with the utmost economy of means. The 
sky is a mere brown wash, darker at the top of the paper, 
shading off towards the horizon. Yet to anyone familiar 
with the place itself no other method, no less abstract 
convention, could have rendered so exactly its deep-cut 
valley, its huddled trees, its glaciated hill-tops and the 
lowering sky. There is weight expressed everywhere, in 
the rocks, in the solid sheet of falling water, and in the 
atmosphere heavy with rain. There must be few pictures 
in which so much is left, with justifiable confidence, to the 
stimulated imagination. 

Some of the landscapes are not quite so successful as this ; 
sometimes the formula has skirted the perilous edge of 
mathematics, and I could never feel that the much-praised 
Penmaenmawr was quite satisfactory. It just fails, I 
think, to make its central hill—half volcano, half slag-heap 
—really suggestive of its original. But the bold sweep of 
the trees at its base, the curling road and the horizontal 
streaks in the sky are very stimulating, and we have no 
right to demand that any actual scene shall be any more 
than a jumping-off place for the artist. 

The change—or rather, the development—from paintings 
of moors and fells to ‘‘ Industrial Landscape”’ came in 
1913, but two years before that Messrs. Carfax had dis- 
played, in the artist’s second ‘“‘ one-man show,” two water- 
colours, Near Leeds and Near Rotherham, which already 
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foreshadowed all that he was afterwards to accomplish in 
the same manner. The exhibition of I919 was composed 
entirely of paintings of factory chimneys, wharves, and 
warehouses, the field which he had invaded eight years 
earlier having been now conquered and added to his 
kingdom, and his high place among English artists doubly 
assured. 

All this time we are in danger of forgetting that Sir 
Charles Holmes is many other things besides being a dis- 
tinguished water-colourist. He has been a_ publisher, 
associated with Ricketts, Shannon and W. L. Hacon, in 
the Vale Press; he edited the “‘ Burlington Magazine ” 
from 1903 to 1909; he was Slade Professor at Oxford from 
1904 to 1910. In 1909 he became Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, and in 1916 he was translated to the 
National Gallery itself. His book, ‘‘ Notes on the Science 
of Picture-Making,”’ is indispensable to the student of the 
arts, and, in addition to literary work for the National 
Gallery, he has found time to make valuable contributions 
to the study of Rembrandt and Leonardo da Vinci. Few 
men can, in so many capacities, have influenced the art 
appreciation of their time so much as he has done, but it is 
as an artist that he finds his place here, and his reputation 
we may safely leave in the hands of that posterity which, 
as we fondly hope, will be so much wiser and more clear- 
sighted than the generation in which we live. 
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| HERE is a time in the life of any man interested 
in the arts—generally his first year at the 


university—when the Nineties seem, in retro- 


‘spect, to have been the crown of all possible civilisations. 


He reads his “ Yellow Book”’ and his “ Savoy,’’ murmurs 
Wilde’s ‘‘ Charmides ”’ to himself while he is shaving, burns 


incense or smokes scented cigarettes in his room, and 
drinks créme de menthe pretending that it is absinthe. To 


such an one, as he would say, Will Rothenstein is an almost 
aythical figure; he dived in the ’Nineties. So, of course, 


_ id a thousand dull elders who cumber the young man’s 


arth, but only in the gross physical sense. -For the ’Nineties 

was not a decade but a coterie, not a mere stage in the 
journey of the centuries, but an enchanted island in time, 
to which the mere fact of being contemporary gave no 
right of entry. Rothenstein had a season ticket or a 
master-key. He knew all these people who to a younger 
generation are as legendary as Heliogabalus. He had 
met Beardsley in London and Conder in Paris—not to 
mention Verlaine. Verlaine himself spoke of him warmly 
in his writings, and Max Beerbohm described how he 
first descended on Oxford and compelled, with a smiling 
persuasion, dons, dandies, and athletes to sit to him for 
their portraits. 
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As everybody knows, it was by his book of lithographs, 
Oxford Characters, published by John Lane in 1896, that he 
first rose to fame.* To anyone for whom the legend of 
decadence is not yet exploded, this book is a shock. He 
looks for fantastic distortion, and discovers truthful por- 
traiture; he expects Beardsley, and he finds Legros. In 
truth the extravagance of the period passed Rothenstein 
by ; there is in his work not a flavour of the exotic, not a hint 
of the morbid. It is impossible to think of him walking 
down Piccadilly with a poppy or a green carnation, and 
there is nothing in the least medieval about that very 
capable modern hand. That an artist so instinctively 
academic—for there are other academies besides Bur- 
lington House, nor is academic entirely a term of abuse 
—should have been, to all appearance, so completely “ in 
the movement ”’ was no small tribute to his intellect and his 
tolerance. He had far too active a mind ever to accept the 
doctrine which has since become so popular, that a painter 
should strive to be as unintelligent as, for example, a pianist, 
or asinger. It would, of course, be foolish to deny that the 
doctrine has its advantages; it is so difficult to think 
widely and deeply and exploit a temperament at the same 
time. Rothenstein, all his life, has had to Pe up with the 
disadvantages of culture. 

One danger, however, which waits upon the intellectual 
painter he has always successfully avoided. Those artists 
who are interested in the principles of their art—or 
if they are sceptical, in discovering whether there are 
any—are peculiarly liable to be made the victims of a 
formula, the dupes of two easy a generalisation. They 

* This is not quite true. As early as 1891 Rothenstein, in collaboration 
with Conder, held an exhibition in Paris which attracted considerable 
attention. He exhibited at the salon in 1893 and at the New English 


Art Club in 1895. But the general public knows nothing of these 
things. 
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become so interested in the planes of a solid object that, 
like the Cubists, they see sharp corners in a football or the 
face of the Virgin; or, like the Synchronists, they “‘ration- 
alise the palette,” talk of striking chords in colour, and 
lose themselves in the transplanted technicalities of counter- 
point. 

As a rapid means of rising to fame there is much to be 
said for a fantastic artistic doctrine. Those who talk about 
the arts are grateful to the artist for providing them with a 
thesis which serves as a subject of conversation when the 
weather is monotonous, and one’s friends have been living 
disappointingly unscandalous lives. A war-cry has all the 
commercial advantages of the “slogan ’’ ; and most people 
are so frightened of the whole subject of esthetics, that 
they are ridiculously grateful when somebody throws them 
a dogma, as a life-belt is flung to a drowning man. Art 
theory divorced from life feels the same exhilaration as wit 
when it shakes itself free of the claims of humanity, but 
this divorce is exactly what Rothenstein refuses to accom- 
plish. Just as he seems to be most sympathetic towards 
the latest school, he declares in a lecture, that ‘‘ no such 
thing as a purely esthetic consideration, apart from content, 
has ever existed.’’ This links him up with the best English 
tradition without in any way connecting him with the 
popular purveyor of anecdote who flourished at the end 
of the last century. He has always cared about life, and 
has never desired to make art into a cloister to keep out 
the world, nor ever aspired, as he says in his little mono- 
graph on Goya, to “that indifference to injustice which 
allows young painters to lead such calm and dignified 
lives.” 

There is some little danger for those who approach 
Rothenstein through his drawings that they should not 
penetrate farther, should forget his large achievement in 
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painting. His pictures are now widely dispersed, and, 
except in too infrequent reproduction, difficult to study and 
compare. The official galleries of Paris, New York, Brad- 
ford, Bremen, Dublin, Melbourne and Johannesburg have 
acquired his canvases, as well as our own Tate Gallery, 
and the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Many of his 
portraits are in private hands, as are also the gouache 
landscapes which he has been producing during recent 
years. 

His early painting made use of the Whistlerian silhouette, 
and his pictures, like Whistler’s, tended to be low in tone. 
But he never had anything of Whistler’s inmsouctance, his 
non-committal grace, and his domestic interiors were from 
the first charged with emotion, an emotion expressing 
itself not in any strained attitude or sentimental gesture, 
but in the whole arrangement and structure of the work. 
The emotional force of his painting rose to its highest pitch 
in the series of Jewish subjects which began in 1904. It is 
difficult to describe the austerity and dignity of the long- 
robed, long-bearded figures whose expression and attitude 
he has depicted at the most impressive moments of their 
ancient worship. Such paintings as Kzssing the Law, or 
Reading the Book of Esther would alone be sufficient to 
establish the artist’s reputation for sincerity, reverence, and 
the competence of hand to express both. 

As has been pointed out by most of those who have 
written about Rothenstein’s art, his visit to India in I9I0 
had a profound effect upon his palette. To express the 
brilliant sunshine of Benares and the vivid hues of the 
people’s garments, he abandoned his browns and blacks 
and painted henceforward in a higher key. He even showed 
a preference for the treble effects of pastel and gouache, 
media in which the rich sombreness possible to oil paint is 
unobtainable. The new methods which he had learned in 
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the East he carried with him to the Cotswolds, where, from 
1912 to 1920, he painted barns in sunshine, square-built 
houses surrounded by gardens, the fruitful valleys and the 
rounded hills of one of the loveliest districts in England. 
He revealed himself in a new role as a delicate painter of 
trees, showing, by his ability to seize their aspects in the 
sunshine of Spring or among the snows of Winter, how care- 
fully and lovingly he had studied them through all the 
changes of Nature. One of the best—S?t. Martin’s Summer 
—was shown at the recent Retrospective Exhibition of 
the New English Art Club. 

In spite of his appreciation of painters like Monet he 
never became “ atmospheric.’”’ It was all too easy for the 
later Impressionists to lose the form of things altogether in 
pre-occupation with the effects of light falling upon their 
surfaces; but Rothenstein’s draughtsmanship and his 
sense of structure saved him from this. He was con- 
cerned chiefly with masses ; and just as in his figure subjects 
he avoided light or frivolous themes too fragile to contain 
his emotion, so in his landscapes he has shown a preference 
for sharp crags, the steep edges of quarries, strongly built 
churches or barns—all those buildings and natural forms, 
in fact, which impress by their solidity, and seem by their 
weight and permanence to be independent of mere changes 
in the weather. The Fountain, a picture which he painted 
in 1906, and which is now in America, might seem to be an 
exception. The fountain itself stands in a pine wood, and 
the design at first sight appears to depend entirely upon the 
irregular interlacing boughs of the trees. Yet there is a 
monumental dignity about the whole work hardly sufficiently 
explained by the three upright tree stems to the left. A 
closer view reveals, at the end of the avenue, what had 
before escaped the eye, but had played a predominant part 
in the stabilising of the picture, the strong upright lines 
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of a church with a massive buttress, making even the 
pines look flimsy. 

There are none too many artists in the modern world who 
strive to relate their art to their duties as citizens, who | 
have not, in thought at least, cut themselves off from their 
age and solved the difficult problem of being ‘‘ whole men ” 
simply by ignoring it. This Rothenstein has always steadily 
refused to do, and when he was, in 1917, made Professor 
of Civic Art at Sheffield, he was tireless in his efforts to 
heal the breach which he knew to exist between art and the 
life of the community. His particular powers found fuller 
scope when in 1920 he became Principal of the Royal College 
of Art. It was a unique opportunity and he took full 
advantage of it. There are few men who combine so 
harmoniously the diverse temperaments of the teacher and 
the creative artist. It is so easy to imagine that one’s own 
way of working is the only way, so difficult to preserve 
individuality in oneself and refrain from repressing it in 
others. 

A professorship of art has, in spite of the sceptics, such 
powers for good and evil, that it requires either a criminal 
frivolity or a strong sense of duty in a man to induce him to 
undertake it. Frivolous Professor Rothenstein has never 
been ; his profound sense of the responsibility of his task few 
would deny. Students of art are a heterogeneous crowd; 
many of them have talent, in some perhaps lies the spark of 
genius. Art cannot be taught, in the sense in which it is true 
to say that nothing can be taught. The most the teacher 
can do is to point a directing finger or hold up a warning 
hand. Those who are aware of Professor Rothenstein’s 
work at the Royal College will feel confident that he will, 
at least, not point the way to the desert, nor attempt to 
deter any honest pioneer from penetrating into new tracts 
of the country of art simply because he has not explored 
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them himself. For such a post as his, his double qualifi- 
cations are particularly appropriate. They enable him at 
the same time to continue the best traditions of the past, 
and to gaze unperturbed into the future which he has helped 
to create. 
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(By permission of the Art ist) (Tate Gallery) 
THE ORANGE JACKET 


Augustus John 
[p. 61 





AUGUSTUS JOHN, A.R.A. 


OMAN is almost alarmingly plastic; she is the 
\ \) supreme example of the power of mind over 
matter. When the Empress Eugénie brought 
sloping shoulders into fashion, all the women in Europe 
developed sloping shoulders, and when the Paris corres- 
pondent of “‘ The Times ”’ declares in his authoritative way 
that “no hint of a figure will be allowed this Autumn,” 
behold! itisso. Octave Mirbeau, writing to “‘ Le Journal ”’ 
in 1895, describes how far the young woman he met in 
Hyde Park had approximated to the Rossetti-Burne- Jones 
type. The hair indeed was not all red, but the lips were 
pursed in Miss Siddall’s mystical-sensual fashion, and by 
their “‘ angélisme volontairement ambigu et leur incorporéité 
savamment troublante,”’ they sought to resemble as closely as 
possible the chosen heroines of the Pre-Raphaelite masters. 
Augustus John has long been recognised as the creator 
of a type, and that in itself is no mean achievement, for it 
means that he is in closer contact than any of his artist 
contemporaries with what our mythological minds delight 
to call the Spirit of the Age. Perhaps his type is already 
démodé—there is nothing boyish about his women—but 
it is by no means extinct. To emerge into the street from 
a John exhibition at the Old Chenil Gallery was to fancy 
for a moment that all female Chelsea had added a cubit to 
its stature, had made hips more weighty and shoulders 
broader, had exaggerated breasts and abandoned corsets, 
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and had crowned the work by a tiny, unpretty, but not 
unattractive head, set off by the peculiar John cozffure. His 
created women seemed, like those in his pictures, half gipsy, 
half Olympian, and—they were all wearing “‘ jumpers.”’ 

As long ago as 1894, when he entered the Slade School, 
it became obvious that he was a superb draughtsman. His 
drawings of the nude, summary as they sometimes were, 
were always exquisite, and even the pictorial shorthand, 
in which he indulges too often for some of his admirers, is 
always the shorthand of a master. So elegant, so Florentine 
is his line that one almost expects to find him deficient in the 
colour-sense, or content with the coldness, the mere tinting 
of Ingres or David. On the contrary, his palette is bold to 
excess, or rather the boldness would be excessive in any 
hand less capable than his. Perhaps the Suggia portrait 
was the most striking as well as the most mature example 
of his skill, with the contrasting red-browns of the dress and 
the ‘cello; but he had already shown in such a study as 
The Orange Jacket what beautiful reconcilements and 
colour-harmonies he was capable of. He is very fond of 
introducing a strong blue-black head of hair to steady 
some of his brightest compositions, as he does in the 
painting just mentioned, and in the still more successful 
Two Gitanas. In this picture the women’s shawls are 
painted in so high and joyous a key of pink and blue and 
olive green that they sacrifice relief and even stability in 
space until they are pulled into position, and, as it were, 
held down from fluttering away, by the two finely modelled 
black heads and by the dark olive faces seen clearly cut in 
silhouette against the light background. 

In his early days John was always being accused of care- 
lessness. It was complained that he only sketched, never 
finished his pictures, left bare patches of canvas and would 
not take the trouble to paint in the hands of his figures. It 
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is too late to slay again a superstition which should have 
died with the Pre-Raphaelites, or to labour the point that 
a picture is finished when its emotional effect is achieved. 
Half the art of painting lies in concentrating the attention 
of the observer upon the most vital portion of the canvas, 
upon the axle point of the rhythm of the design. If that is 
successfully achieved there is no need for meticulous 
detail, nor false local colour in distant corners of the picture. 
The eye, even if the detail is painted, cannot see it so long 
as it is concerned with the intention of the whole, so long, 
in a word, as the observer is looking at the picture. Some- 
times, as in the red-haired Mumper’s Daughter, the bare 
patches of canvas showing through the sombre dress are 
an integral part of the design. 

If John’s powers of drawing were obvious almost as soon 
as he joined the Slade, his ability to compose on a large 
scale was very soon demonstrated also. In 1898 he took 
the prize for composition with Moses and the Brazen Serpent, 
and since then the development of his power has been shown 
by the large cartoon for a Canadian War Memorial com- 
missioned by the Government of Canada, and by the some- 
what less satisfactcry cartoon for Galway in the National 
Gallery. The central group of figures, the girls with the 
shawls over their heads, the mother and child, and the great 
depth of rugged Irish coast behind, form a composition of 
singular beauty which, in time, wins over even those who are 
at first repelled by the apparent rigidity of the forms and 
the rapidity of the brushwork. That he has not been given 
the opportunity to decorate some of the large new buildings 
which have recently sprung up all over London is due 
partly, of course, to the perennial blindness of public 
authorities, but partly also, it must be confessed, to the 
difficulties of John’s own temperament. The loss is ours— 
and his, for no man can even begin to conceive mural 
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decorations 1m vacuo. It is the actual given wall which 
inspires him. 

I cannot agree with some critics who find his portraits 
the least satisfactory part of his mature work. To me 
there is perpetual excitement in such a portrait as that of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
or the admirable whole length of a rather dandified Mrz. 
Willtam Nicholson sitting in a chair in a studio. But his 
sitters need courage, for there is no flattery in his portraits. © 
They are almost savagely truthful. The wonder is not so 
much that Lord Leverhulme cut off and returned the hands 
from his picture but that he retained the head. John 
belongs to the tradition of Rembrandt and Goya rather than 
to that of Vandyke and Reynolds. But the portrait of his 
son, David, leaning forward in a chair with long fingers 
clasped on the table before him, is one of the most delightful 
things in the whole of modern art. 

John has the great distinction, if the grave disadvantage, 
of having been accepted as a notoriety by the general public, 
of having become a legend in his own day. He has not 
allowed his fame to lower the quality of his work, he has 
simply used it, quite legitimately, to raise his prices. The 
exhibition at the Alpine Gallery in the Spring of 1923 set 
the seal upon his achievement in that it brought indis- 
putable evidence of his power before a large public. The 
exhibition included the Suggia, The Gitanas, the portraits 
of Miss Paula Gellibrand and Miss D’Erlanger, and the 
View in Connemara, but the most discussed picture was 
undoubtedly his Symphonie Espagnole, painted half 
humorously in the manner of El Greco. 

John, although not binding himself by the formule of any 
school or coterie, has always been very susceptible. The 
present age finds the old wine of the Renaissance insipid and 
flies to the cocktails of the Baroque. In this, too, Augustus 
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John represents his time. He also has been fascinated by 
the hectic life, the swirling rhythm of the naturalised 
Spaniard, and he has used his superb talent to catch an echo, 
to produce a parody. The picture is a joke, and a very 
good one, but it is difficult to banish the suspicion that 
jokes in these matters are a little out of place. A less able 
man could not have succeeded in producing the Symphonie 
_ Espagnole ; a more sincere man would perhaps never have 
attempted it. The picture pales before a real El Greco by 
this very lack of sincerity, for sincerity the older master had, 
in spite of his dissolute life. He believed passionately in his 
religion at least, but his imitator, or shall we say, to avoid 
all controversy, the latest composer of variations upon his 
themes, is a little too obviously tongue-in-cheek. 

It raises the doubt whether, even if unlimited wall space 
were provided for him, he could really rival the great 
painters of the past upon their own ground, for sheer lack 
of subject matter. Yet he is, perhaps, the greatest painter of 
our time, and we admire him in this also, because he is 
ourselves. We too have brought to perfection the instru- 
ment of our civilisation, our culture and our art, and find, 
with the weapon in our hand, that we have nothing to do 
with it. 
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THE DEAD PTARMIGAN (SELF-PORTRAIT) 


Sir William Orpen 
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SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, K.B.E., R.A. 


1878, at Stillorgan, County Dublin. He is 

therefore an Irishman, and, like the man in the 
song, is proud of it. Ireland is infinitely various; she 
seems at once hard-headed and mystical, cruel and soft- 
hearted, her form now seen sharply and clearly like rocks 
and trees before a thunderstorm, now with blurred outlines 
lost in her own creeping mists. Yet her sons do seem to 
possess one common quality which, because it is developed 
in adversity, is rare among Englishmen, and that is the 
quality of irony. Hogarth had it, of course, and he was 
as English as anyone can be, but since his death it seems to 
have disappeared from our painting, to manifest itself once 
more only at the end of the last century. Romanticism and 
moral anecdote submerged it, and the fashion for landscape 
left it no scope. It is difficult to paint an ironical sunset, 
and the Pre-Raphaelites were too closely immured in their 
fretted ivory tower ever to be conscious of reactions dis- 
turbing the world outside. 

To those who say that irony, terror, faith, and pity are 
irrelevant, are ‘‘ something stolen from art,” there is nothing 
to be said. They are merely depriving themselves of many 
pleasures. Hsthetic loveliness is like a blush, which needs 
a cheek to spread upon, and some other emotion to call it 
forth. It cannot exist alone, 7m vacuo, and it seems to escape 
those who pursue it too closely. This is Orpen’s excuse, 
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if any is needed, though it is ridiculous to expect one, for 
he has not said to himself, “‘ To-morrow I will add to my 
esthetic reactions a flavour of irony,’’ but has painted his 
pictures so that they expressed his own nature. Now, 
although the interest of an art is, au fond, the interest of 
the personality which it expresses, the art is not good or 
bad, according to our judgment of that personality. There 
is a point, indeed, beyond which we are not entitled to judge 
at all. We can only confess a preference, admitting how 
much less attractive is the ¢éte farouche, which Mr. Augustus 
John somewhat contemptuously sets before us, than the 
very Irish, mocking, but kindly visage which looks out 
from each of the amusing self-portraits painted by Sir 
William Orpen. The power to view oneself in a humorous 
light isa rare and, perhaps, dangerous faculty, less fitted, we 
feel in our more solemn moments, to the prophet than to the 
mountebank. Can high truth come through the mouth of 
the comic mask? In our more solemn moments we are 
inclined to doubt it. Yet we are grateful to the comedian 
because his art, more than any other, springs from a super- 
abundance of energy, from an unfailing zest for life. And if, 
as Mr. George Moore says, “‘ Art is but praise of life, and it 
is only through the arts that we can praise life,’”” Orpen must 
be allotted a high place in the heavenly chorus, for he praises 
life with the gusto of a Hals. 

It was in 1897 that he entered the Slade School, at one of 
its most brilliant periods, and two years later he sprang 
into prominence with his painting of Hamlet, a variation on a 
set theme which is almost impudent in its originality. It 
has often been described and reproduced, and it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon it, except to remark that the satiric 
flavour which was to mark so much of his later work, is 
already perceptible. He exhibited at the New English 
Art Club in the same year—there was a tacit alliance 
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between the Slade and the N.E.A.C.—and in 1900 he was 
elected a member. In the next ten years he exhibited there 
nearly eighty pictures, and his industry has been as con- 
tinuous as his increase in power has been steady, and 
familiar to an ever-widening circle of admirers. The 
Academy, eager to absorb the club which had begun by 
being its bitter opponent, exhibited a work of Orpen’s in 
1906, and he became an Associate in 1910, and a full R.A. 
in 1920. 

He also became, what is far more profitable, an accepted 
portrait painter, and it must be admitted that a few of his 
portraits are—well, just immensely capable portraits. Where 
the sitter stirred or interested him, they are much more. 
He began to specialise in a peculiarly difficult genre, the por- 
trait which was at the same time an elaborate study of an 
interior. With the exception of Jan Van Eyck, Chardin, 
Vermeer, and two or three others, how many painters have 
been bold enough to face the difficulties of the interior with 
figures? Yet Orpen’s Hon. Percy Wyndham, sitting among 
his books, Szv Arthur Birch, K.C.M.G., in the office of his 
bank, the Nicholsons (first called A Bloomsbury Family) 
sitting round the family table, are among the most successful 
things he has done. He enjoys relating a man to his sur- 
roundings; yet is far from using books and pictures as mere 
accessories, aS mere hieroglyphs, as some of the late 
Renaissance Italians used St. Catherine’s wheel and the 
arrows of St. Sebastian. The figures tell their own tale, 
and it detracts nothing from their completeness as 
portraits that they also play their part in a larger decorative 
scheme. 

The self-portraits are as illuminating as they are witty. 
Myself and Venus is an excellent joke, if it were nothing else, 
and so is Leading the Life in the West, with its skilful reflec- 
tions and the solidly painted litter of bottles—whiskey as 
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well as turpentine—lying in front of the mirror. Then, with 
a hint of his delight in masquerade, he has painted two 
similar pictures, one of himself as a jockey, and another 
holding up The Dead Ptarmigan which has just fallen to 
his gun. 

It is, however, in what one must, for want of a better 
name, call his genre pictures that the peculiar quality of his 
humour is most apparent. In The Fracture (1901) there is 
hardly any of it. There are, of course, many excellent 
painter qualities ; the spacing is already masterly, and the 
tone, if sombre, admirable. But in The Valuers (1902), to 
all these things is added a commentary, a something which 
it is no longer the fashion to call, with Matthew Arnold, a 
“criticism of life.” It is an irony without bitterness, 
satire tempered by pity. Orpen makes Sickert’s subtlety 
seem merely cold-blooded, for his is the sympathy which 
shares and does not merely contemplate; he is on the 
stage, acting too, rather than in the stalls, ever-so-slightly 
bored with the foolish play. The Wild Beast, with its 
presentment of fierce man and spiritless captive animal, 
is the painting which perhaps exemplifies this quality most 
completely. 

Orpen was one of the artists sent out by the Government 
to “ paint the war.”’ It has been denied that he succeeded. 
He was never a landscapist, and he did not so much fail 
to transcribe the stark, desolate country before Ypres and 
Arras as refuse to attempt it. Human interests were con- 
tinually diverting him from water-logged shell-holes and 
churned-up earth; and that is why, if he did not reflect 
the horror of war as a sensitive outsider might have seen 
it, he did, in a marvellous measure, express the British 
soldier’s half-mocking re-action to it. How soon they 
discovered, those overburdened men, that tragedy was not 
the note, that irony was the key to sanity and the only one, 
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that hell has its funny side, that pounded ruins, spiritual 
and material, are first of all grotesque! For Orpen the war 
was a macabre carnival, but no one who has read his 
delightful book, ‘‘ An Onlooker in France,” or glanced at 
half the paintings and drawings which were reproduced to 
illustrate it, can accuse him of insensibility. How kindly 
is the jesting of Adam and Eve at Péronne, and how 
indulgent even the more bitter flavour of Changing Bullets ! 
The latter is a wonderful design, with its four crossed 
searchlights reflected in a pool, the unnatural glare lighting 
the battered wall, its shutter hanging by a single hinge, 
the soldier on the ground, indifferent, resting his pack, 
waiting patiently until his companion shall have finished 
kissing the girl. There is something of Goya in The Mad 
Woman of Douar; and in The Official Entry of the Kaiser, 
a hint of the fantastic groupings of the eighteenth century 
Venetians. Among so many other qualities one is apt to 
overlook the insight and fine sensibility of his drawing, 
Going Home to be Married, the poignancy and beauty of 
Three Weeks in France : Sheil Shock, and the tragic, monu- 
mental dignity of his Man with a Cigarette. 

The Peace of Versailles gave Orpen an opportunity for 
the exercise of his satire. After the heroic figures of the 
Western Front, the politicians in Paris seemed very small 
to him. He has portrayed them vividly, and it is obvious 
in the painting that, as he himself puts it, they were to him 
“just a little mass of black frock-coated figures—* frocks ”’ 
as we called them—sitting and moving about under the vast 
decoration of ‘‘ Le Salon de l’Horloge.”” “In the end,” he 
wrote, “‘ the great signing of the Treaty had not as much 
dignity as a sale at Christie’s,’”’ and even the most obtuse 
could hardly fail to see his intention in dwarfing the little 
black figures still further in contrast with the huge mirrors 
of the “‘ Galerie des Glaces.”’ 
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He had sittings from all the notables, Foch, Haig, Beatty, 
Smuts, President Wilson, the Earl of Derby, Venezelos, 
Botha, Hughes, and he has left of them all penetrating 
likenesses, which do not forget that their business is also 
to be works of art. But some of his most successful por- 
traits are those he painted for fun, because the sitters 
amused him, young flying men, unnamed sergeants, and 
one, a Polish Messenger, perhaps the best of all. 

He has recently returned, I believe, to his painting of the 
Irish peasantry, in a manner stylised, a trifle fantastic, but, as 
might be expected of him, both sympathetic and amused. 
The Irish Wedding, now in Tokio, is, in its way, a master- 
piece, and he has never plumbed deeper into character than 
in some of his studies of “colleens.” His nudes are 
delicious. But if I were asked to choose a picture of 
Orpen’s, I would not give my preference to any of these, nor 
to the pictures of the Peace, nor to the great Homage a 
Manet, nor even to the self-portraits. I would choose one 
of the best pictures painted in modern times, quite an 
early work, now in the possession of Mrs. Sam Wilson. I 
mean The Wash House. The man who could place the 
nearer figure, of the girl bending over the tub, so solidly, so 
“just-right ’’ and yet so charmingly, with the face in 
profile, silhoutted against the rich tone of the wall, and 
blend that figure with the one descending the stairs carrying 
the basket, into such a powerful and harmonious design, 
was capable of accomplishing anything, and yet needed 
to accomplish nothing more to win one of the highest places 
in the annals of his country’s art. 
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(From the Fitzwiliam Museum, Cambridge) (Mansell Photo) 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


P. Wilson Steer 
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P. WILSON STEER 


R. PHILIP WILSON STEER was born in 
MI Birkenhead as long ago as 1860, and therefore 
belongs to an older generation than that of 
most of the artists discussed in this book. He has lived 
through many changing fashions and many apparent revo- 
lutions in English art; and that he is still reverenced by 
so many of the younger men is no small tribute to his 
merits. He always intended to be an artist, and began life 
with the friendliest illusions about the Royal Academy. 
At the Gloucester School of Art he made every effort to 
become a student in London, but the Academy would have 
nothing to do with him, and in the early ’Eighties he, 
most fortunately, went to Paris. Even there he was full 
of reverence for the dominant academic figures of the time ; 
he studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and even became 
a pupil of Cabanel, that “‘ d@me de Prix de Rome avec un el 
de photographe,” as M. Octave Mirbeau describes him. He 
was also for a time at Julian’s. 

Mr. Collins Baker used to say that it was the Manet 
Memorial Exhibition of 1883 which blew the bottom out 
of young Steer’s academic universe. Certainly his develop- 
ment after that date was rapid, even if it showed few traces 
of the influence of Manet. Indeed already it was Monet's 
preoccupations which interested him, effects of bright 
sunlight, a pursuit of the colour of things which sometimes 
seemed to allow their forms to escape altogether. Such 
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early works as Boulogne Sands, The Pier Head, or The 
Procession of Yachts had something of the formlessness of 
which his later, more stable work has been too often accused. 

Perhaps he recognised his danger, for at the end of the 
century there was a period when he sought for formal 
decoration and the half-lights which make harmony easy, 
as eagerly as Whistler had done before him. He learned 
something from the seventeenth century Dutchmen, par- 
ticularly from the painters of interiors, but he was never 
really at home with a sombre palette, and of later years he 
has thrown away his darks with too reckless a hand, striving 
always for the particular atmospheric glow which delights him. 
Yet the discipline of his decorative period was not lost, and 
while some of his earlier landscapes seemed shallow because 
form was lost in depicting the beauty of light and tone, in 
his later work structure has not been lacking even from 
sketches which seemed to be mere hasty jottings of transient 
natural effects. 

Curiously enough, some of his large oil-sketches actually 
show more structural quality than his finished paintings, 
and they are full of a more unpremeditated poetry. Mr. 
Geoffrey Blackwell’s Collection was rich in some of his 
happiest marine subjects. It is a pity that more of them 
are not available to the public. Nothing could be more in- 
structive than a careful comparison between the landscape 
notes of Steer and the wonderful series of Constable’s oil 
sketches which hangs at South Kensington. Constable 
was before Steer, and therefore was to some extent his 
master; but he sometimes seemed to care even less about 
structure, and his skies were seldom as finely conceived as 
those of the later artist. The power of dealing with skies 
indeed is one of Mr. Steer’s special gifts. Who, having once 
seen it, or even seen a reproduction of it, does not remember 
the magnificent painting called The Storm? Who has 
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not been fascinated by the bright, unnatural sunshine of 
the foreground (unnatural as a real storm sometimes seems 
to be), the dimly-seen scampering horses, the dark blue 
shadows of the heart of the storm far in the distance, 
and in the torn sky a ragged patch of clear blue-green 
beyond the broken fragments of the clouds ? 

Critics have sometimes complained, on the one hand 
that Mr. Steer did not impose his design upon Nature with 
sufficient firmness, and on the other hand that he com- 
posed his colour too much, that he “‘ chose a colour-scheme’”’ 
and made Nature conform rigidly to his mood. How far 
this is permissible is a question chiefly for the individual 
artist. Mr. Steer has very definite colour preferences, 
some of which undoubtedly limit his range. Mr. J. B. 
Manson once declared in “‘ The Studio”’ that it was only the 
oil sketches which prevented him from suspecting the artist 
of violet blindness. In his endeavour also to keep the key 
of his painting high he sometimes dispenses too easily with 
his darks, and so tends to flatten out his pictures. 

Within his chosen range, however, what exquisite colour 
combinations he has woven into landscape, what apple 
greens and delicate gradations of gold, what silver greys 
and opalescent pinks! There is an even greater oppor- 
tunity for him in painting the nude, and he has taken full 
advantage of it. Indeed he is the ablest painter of the 
nude among living English artists, that is almost to say 
among all English artists who have ever lived, for his range 
is wider than Etty’s, and he is altogether free from the 
hard dryness of Leighton. What interests him still is the 
play of light over a beautiful living surface, and in his 
expression of that he approaches at times to the triumphs 
of the great Venetians. Most of his figure painting was 
done in the ’Nineties, but the official authorities neglected 
what chances they had of purchasing his work, and it 
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is all by now in private collections and very difficult to 
come by. 

His portraits are less successful, unless the sitters may be 
considered simply as models, in whose personality neither 
the painter nor the spectator is supposed to take any interest. 
The truth is, in spite of the modernist doctrine that a 
cabbage is as good as a face and should be considered as 
such while painting, that true portraiture is impossible 
without psychology. A painter without psychological 
insight—and Mr. Steer never pretended to have any— 
must produce the mask of a type, or treat his subject as 
decoration. There is no reason why great pictures should 
not be produced in the latter manner, only they will not be 
great portraits. There is no real revelation of character in 
Whistler’s Carlyle. 

If, however, Mr. Steer’s portraits are not very penetrating 
they are never lacking in sweetness and dignity. It has 
long been a commonplace with the critics that there is in 
Mr. Steer an eighteenth century graciousness all too rare 
in our own bustling times. His is the soul of Watteau 
reborn under a Constable sky. There is the same delicacy 
and refinement, the same fastidious avoidance of harshness 
and tragedy ; a hint too of the same melancholy, as if Mr. 
Steer’s Queen of Beauty had already stepped into her 
barque for Cythera. In some of his work there is a pastel- 
like bloom reminiscent of Gainsborough. 

In 1909 he held an exhibition at the Goupil Galleries 
which set the seal on his achievement till then, and estab- 
lished his high rank among British painters for all who had 
eyes to see. Even those who had previously accused him 
of formlessness were won over by a masterpiece such as 
Corfe Castle, with its solidity, its palpitating light, and its 
immense recessions obtained, seemingly, without the least 
straining for effect. The picture itself is now in Johannes- 
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burg, but the oil-sketch for it, known as the Isle of Purbeck, 
was purchased by Mr. Geoffrey Blackwell. 

This design, with such a painting as The Storm, already 
referred to, shows Mr. Steer in his most typical manner. 
They give him an opportunity to exploit his most signifi- 
cant power—that of grasping, as it were, a vast tract of 
country, a whole range of landscape, within the compass 
of his mental vision, and of transferring it to canvas with 
no loss, rather with a heightening of its emotional effect. 
In his early work this wide grasp spent itself in mere vague 
vastness because it seemed to have no stable central point ; 
to use the terminology of a later school, it appeared to have 
no vortex. In his later painting, or even in such a com- 
paratively early work as his 1903 view of Richmond, the 
eye is not wearied by lack of definition, but rejoices in a 
firmly knit and harmonious design. 

Mention is frequently made in this book of the New 
English Art Club. Mr. Steer was one of its original members, 
and shared in the triumphs of his colleagues. Had he 
cared to use his very strong position for an attack on the 
Academy he might by this time have attained even the 
highest rank in that institution. But it would have done 
him less honour than his abstention. As it is, he has always 
suffered from the quietness of his methods, both in the 
studio and in the world, and this is unfortunate—not for 
him, for it is part of his nature—but for those of us who 
live in England and who care about art. That there should 
be so few of his pictures in English galleries is disquieting 
enough ; that, once his value is established, as it is certain 
to be in very few years, his pictures will be almost unobtain- 
able is heartrending. Very occasionally some of them are 
seen in London; there were a few in the exhibition at the 
Goupil Galleries last year ; there were some in the Retro- 
spective Exhibition of the New English Art Club at the 
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beginning of this. But it is high time that Mr. Steer held 
another exhibition of his own, which should point the moral 
to the public before it is too late, and establish the position, 
which is due to him, as the greatest flesh-painter of modern 
times and the greatest English landscapist since Constable. 
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(From a negative, the property of Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd.) 
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GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. 


R. GEORGE CLAUSEN became an Associate of 
M the Royal Academy in 1895 and a full Acade- 
mician in 1908. This was, for the Academy 
itself, both a capitulation and a precaution. Few young 
painters had attacked “the mausoleum” with greater 
virulence, few had been more outspoken in condemning 
the mishandling of the Chantrey Bequest. In the ’Nineties 
it became obvious to the inhabitants of the artistic Jericho 
that it was no longer possible to ignore entirely the noisy 
bands who marched continually about its walls blowing on 
trumpets., Although the late Sir Edward Poynter only 
became President of the Academy a year after Clausen’s 
admission as an Associate, it was he who really inaugurated 
the policy of conciliating the leaders of the opposition by 
inviting them into the fold, even although their aims were 
totally at variance with those of most of the existing 
members. The effect of this has been, on the whole, 
good. It has meant the partial capture of the Academy 
by the New English Art Club, a body which at least 
was aware of the existence of Paris; which, indeed, was 
formed at the beginning almost entirely of those who 
had studied there, and who were dissatisfied with English 
official methods. 
Clausen had a certain amount iss sympathy with the 
founders of what was called at first “The English Renais- 
sance,’” and had work hung in the second exhibition of 
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1886 ; but, on the whole, he was for more drastic methods, 
and his ‘‘National Movement for the Reform of the 
Academy” created such a stir in “The Times” that it 
began to be obvious either that the Academy would be 
reformed, or that it would be improved by his own admission 
to it. | 

It is now some years since Mr. Clausen, as Painting 
Professor, published the ‘‘Royal Academy Lectures on 
Painting’”’ which he had delivered to his students, and in 
which he had endeavoured, as laid down in the original 
“Instrument,” to instruct them “in the principles of 
composition ; to form their taste for design and colouring ; 
to strengthen their judgment ; to point out to them the 
beauties and imperfections of celebrated works of art, and 
the particular excellences and defects of Great Masters.”’ 
These lectures are in many ways admirable both for the 
wideness of their view and the multitude of practical 
painter’s instructions contained in them. They show 
Mr. Clausen tolerant of artists like Van Gogh even while 
frankly admitting that he does not admire them greatly. 
In short, the lectures are an indication that the Academy 
has moved since the days when it gnashed its teeth at the 
Impressionists, and at the same time a guarantee that it 
will move with no unseemly haste. With “‘Expressionism”’ 
as a doctrine, with “‘100-per-cent modernity”’ as an American 
critic recently phrased it, Mr. Clausen will have nothing to 
do. He is not afraid to say that ‘‘ the imitative theory on 
which modern painting rests is quite sound and unassail- 
able’; and is perfectly content to hold the mirror up to 
Nature as steadily as he can. 

It is a little difficult to see how Mr. Clausen escapes from 
being only the ordinary Academician, with heart full of 
sentiment and head crammed with stage properties. That 
he does so escape is certain, and that is due to his decorative 
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feeling for composition and to his sincere enthusiasm for 
all the effects of light. 

He was born in 1852. His father was a decorative artist 
before him, and he set out with the intention of being the 
same. After working for a time at the South Kensington 
schools and in the studio of Edwin Long, R.A., that artist 
advised him to devote himself to easel pictures. He studied 
for a time at the Academy in Antwerp under Van Lerius 
and in Paris under Bouguereau and Fleury. He was one 
of the first discoverers of Holland. One summer vacation, 
very early in his career, and when he was quite unknown, 
he visited the island of Marken in the Zuyder Zee, and was 
immediately interested in the picturesqueness of the neigh- 
bouring fishing village of Volendam. His picture of Dutch 
peasants at High Mass was his first ambitious composition, 
and it was immediately successful. It was hung on the 
line at the Academy and received a chorus of praise from 
critics and public. For some years he painted nothing but 
Dutch subjects, and then, realising that there were other 
worlds to conquer, and just as a demand for his works in 
this manner was growing, he ceased to produce them, with 
a courage which has always been one of his characteristics. 

He turned his steps towards home and began that series 
of studies of the English peasant upon which his fame 
chiefly rests. Had his paintings of English rural life been 
nothing more than Millet, transplanted and réchauffé, they 
would hardly be worthy of the attention which they have 
always received ; but even from the beginning they were 
something more than that. While always something of a 
free-lance and hating to trammel his art with the 
formule of any school, he was, almost in spite of himself, 
an Impressionist. He was not insensible to the great 
discoveries of the end of the nineteenth century, those 
discoveries which made it possible for the first time 
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for pure sunlight to glow and sparkle upon an artist’s 
canvas. 

The educative effect of his work upon the British public 
must have been enormous. The very titles of his pictures : 
The Mowers, Evening Song, Turning the Plough, Labourers 
after Dinner, Brown Eyes, The Girl at the Gate (purchased— 
incredible triumph !—under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest) endeared him to those who had come to look 
upon painters as the natural purveyors of a little amiable 
sentiment. Yet The Mowers is a good picture. It is not 
a mere anecdote, photographically set down without any 
reference to the qualities of paint. It is excellently con- 
structed, and the lighting is very beautiful. 

The present writer is not so farouche a modern as to deny 
that poetry has, after all, its place in painting. Mr. 
Clausen’s outlook is essentially poetical, and he paints an 
aspect of English life which is, alas, fast disappearing. No 
doubt corrugated iron has a beauty of its own, or will have 
when once some great artist has interpreted it for us; but 
most of us are more susceptible to the picturesqueness of 
an old barn covered with thatch mingled with many-coloured 
mosses, with its roof supported by massive gnarled beams 
making fantastic criss-cross shadows in the half-lit interior. 
How strange it seems that when Mr. Clausen’s work first 
appeared before the British public it was condemned for 
its ugliness! To us he seems a painter who has spent his 
life skirting the precipice of the pretty. The modern dis- 
trust of the attractive subject is, after all, not so perverse 
as some old-fashioned critics seem to think. There is a 
real danger in choosing subjects which have a strong non- 
esthetic appeal, and only a painter very sure of himself 
can dare to attempt it. Once the air is cleared of the sticky 
sweetness which still hangs about it as a legacy from the 
last age, it may be possible for artists to turn their attention 
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again towards the more agreeable aspects of life, and so 
achieve once more that union of splendid subject and signi- 
ficant treatment which characterises the greatest triumphs 
of all in the history of art. 

In his early days Mr. Clausen’s attention was concentrated 
upon his figures; gradually, as was said of Turner, light 
became the principal personage in his compositions. The 
figures shrank without losing any of their dignity, and the 
landscape which surrounded them expanded, enveloping 
them with beauty. The Essex country, which the artist 
made his own, is peculiarly English, and may very appro- 
priately be made the background for a presentation of the 
typical English countryman. In spite of detractors, also, 
few parts of the world are more suitable for a long and 
careful study of the various beauties of filtered sunshine. 
The words of his lecture concerning artists in general might 
with propriety be applied to his own development ; “‘ The 
tendency, with increased knowledge, is to broaden and to 
lighten. . . . It is the growing perception of the beauty 
of light.”” Some of Mr. Clausen’s most recent canvases, 
painted very dryly, as is his manner, have all the shimmer- 
ing iridescence of mother o’ pearl. They are always a 
pleasure to encounter upon the walls of the Academy’s 
annual exhibition. 

Mr. Clausen is almost entirely a painter of easel pictures ; 
he has never tried tempera and has little interest in the 
technical processes which inspire some of his fellow artists. 
He has, however, carried out one piece of very successful 
decoration—in the entrance hall of High Royd, a mansion 
at Honley, in Yorkshire. The painting, which consists of 
three parts and is done on canvas, was exhibited at Bur- 
lington House some few years ago. The portions are 
called respectively: Morning, The Golden Age, and 
Evening. They form a harmonious whole and are 
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undoubtedly among the most successful things from the 
artist’s hand. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
he will have further opportunities of exercising his skill 
in the same manner. 

His portraits are pictures as well as being likenesses, but 
there are not many of them, as he has always wisely avoided 
the reputation of a portrait painter, that most miserable 
profession to any painter unwilling to refuse sitters who do 
not interest him. His nudes are delightful. Altogether, 
he is one of the most reassuring painters we have. 
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F. CAYLEY ROBINSON, A.R.A. 


| HAT Mr. Cayley Robinson was elected a member 
of the New English Art Club is proof sufficient 
of the high esteem in which he is held by artists 
whose work is in general so little similar to his own; that 
after contributing to two exhibitions he tendered his resig- 
nation is an indication both of his honesty and his independ- 
ence. He had in truth little in common with that body of 
English artists who have done more than anyone else to 
redeem our art from the low depths to which, in spite 
of brilliant exceptions, it had fallen towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. He is not “in the move- 
ment’’ at all; but it would be sheer fanaticism to 
pretend for that reason that he is unworthy of the attention 
which his art is happily receiving in ever-increasing measure. 
He is, indeed, an artist born out of due time, although that 
does not weigh upon him to the hampering of his individual 
development ; for there are painters who, although they 
are not “for all time’”’ as the supreme artists are, yet are 
themselves completely indifferent what century they are 
called upon to work in. They are solitaries, in their art at 
least, to whose work the mind, jaded with competing schools 
and conflicting doctrines, turns gratefully for relief, finding 
from time to time rest from the multitudinous sights, sounds 
and scents of the outside world in the cool peace of the 
cloister and the chaste odours of its hidden garden blooms. 
Mr. Lewis Hind, writing some twenty years ago in the 
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pages of ‘‘ The Studio,’ quoted a remark of Mr. Robinson’s 
to the effect that Michael Angelo was, more than any other 
artist, the god of his idolatry. Few, without the painter’s 
plain assertion, would have guessed as much. There seems 
to be little in common between the robustiousness of the 
great Florentine, and the somewhat attenuated art of the 
modern Englishman. He seems rather to have derived from 
more feminine, more medieval Italian artists, from the 
Pre-Raphaelites (forgetting their generally unhappy 
attempts to depict the life of their times) and from French 
artists like Puvis de Chavannes. With the work of this 
last artist there are many resemblances, although such 
resemblances are due rather to a similarity of temperament 
than to any conscious imitation. There is the same pre- 
ference for low tones of the palette, the same austerity of 
forms, the same hint of mysticism. Mr. Robinson, no more 
than Puvis, is a grasper of the universe, a man hungry for the 
raw stuff of existence. Rather he is careful to elaborate 
certain definite and limited moods, rich though they may be 
in their own beautiful significance, and charged as they 
certainly are with a true and deep emotion. 

He passed through the usual, only too academic, training 
of the St. John’s Wood schools and the Royal Academy. 
Then he bought a small sailing boat, and spent the next 
three years storing his mind with images of the tranquility 
of calm water, and bare evening skies. He worked for a 
time in Paris under Bouguereau and Ferrier, but did not 
allow himself to be seduced into imitating their wax-limbed 
nymphs and pedicured shepherds. He made an early 
appearance at the exhibitions of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. 

For a time he allowed himself to drift in a realm of pure 
fantasy, painting the pictures called The Beautiful Castle, 
Fata Morgana (with its probably intentional reference to the 
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work of Burne-Jones), and In a Wood so Green. All the 
paintings of this period are a little remote from life, a little 
too preoccupied with estheticism, in the narrow but not 
the corrupt sense in which the word was used in the 
"Nineties. Then, like Puvis, he discovered the dignity 
and the solemnity of ordinary life—of the ordinary life, that 
is, of workers who have not lost their simplicity. I find 
myself thinking often of the Frenchman’s Poor Fisherman 
before Mr. Robinson’s later paintings. 

His pictures have never been very easy to see in any 
numbers. There was an exhibition of his work in 1908 at 
the Carfax Gallery, that kindly nurse, now unhappily 
defunct, of so many admirable artists. The Leicester 
Galleries held a special exhibition in 1911. Now he is 
chiefly to be seen at the “‘ Old’ Water Colour Society, and 
at Burlington House. He came before the public most 
prominently when he designed the stage setting and the 
costumes for Maeterlinck’s “‘ Blue Bird,” produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1909. Afterwards he illustrated the 
book. 

The temperaments of the author of the play and of the 
artist are so obviously similar that it has become almost a 
necessity for penetrating criticism to pretend to discover 
differences. Certainly few plays could have been more 
congenial to Mr. Robinson, although it is unwise to set 
bounds to an artist’s genius by saying that there are few 
which he would have decorated so well. Even the develop- 
ment of Maeterlinck was very similar to his own. There 
was the same progress from the fairy-tale world reflected in 
“La Princesse Maleine’’ and ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande”’ to 
the still imaginative and fantastic but more human world 
of the later plays. Even when he was dealing with the 
ordinary joys and sorrows of simple people the Belgian 
author never rid himself of his favourite atmosphere of 
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mystery and the overpowering sense of a hidden and im- 
pending Fate. In the same way Mr. Robinson charges his 
simplest canvas with disembodied spirits. The spectator 
feels that the painted figures see shapes which to him are 
invisible, and although there is in all these calm, wide- 
spaced pictures no single hint of the macabre, a cold shiver 
runs down his back. 

It is a little difficult to see why this is so. It is a truth 
too often forgotten by writers on art that there can be 
nothing in a picture but the painting; that if it seems to 
have spiritual content there is a reason which must be 
explained in terms of composition or technique. Mr. 
Robinson, indeed—it must be admitted—is not free from 
mannerism, although there is no reason why he should be 
if his mannerism produces the effect he desires. He has a 
way of placing his figures in a corner of the canvas in order 
to take advantage of the tranquility of a large blank space 
in the middle, and he has a trick of making his characters 
seem to be moving away from the spectator, turning their 
heads and looking back at him as they go. That looking 
back might be taken as characteristic of Mr. Robinson’s 
art. He is always looking back, not to the trivial arche- 
ology of the Past, but to the endless vista of its eternal 
memories. His men and women are of no particular epoch, 
merely vaguely patriarchal, but they are not in the smallest 
degree primitive. There is a slight morbidity in their 
sorrowful eyes, their thin, rigid figures, their pale hands. 
They are all weary of the world and setting out for the 
cloister ; with no desire left in their hearts unless it be the 
desire for rest. 

Mr. Robinson is saved from artificiality by his warm 
human sympathy, a sympathy no longer indignant at the 
sufferings of life but suffused and transmuted by resignation. 
There is something in his work of the noble spirituality of 
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Watts, without the latter’s eternal, slightly too obvious, 
passion for allegory; something which it is easier—some 
would say more permissible—to find in literature, in parti- 
cular in the poetry of Wordsworth. He has painted a whole 
series of domestic interiors which would surely have appealed 
strongly to the poet, small simply-furnished rooms, with 
children asleep, and plainly dressed but beautiful women 
standing calmly by with all the dignity of primitive monu- 
ments ; firelight falling upon austere furniture, and through 
open windows an expanse of tranquil, star-strewn sky. 

One of the best known of his paintings is called The 
Word. Inaroom such as that described, an old woman sits 
in a deep arm-chair and bends forward to catch the firelight 
upon the book. In a tall white-painted bed a child lies 
asleep. Outside, through the window, the towers and roofs 
of the town can be seen steeped in moonlight, and nothing 
in the picture is more admirably managed than the contrast 
between the glow of the fire and the cold radiance which 
fills the window. A pair of red socks hanging over the 
firescreen provide a patch of bright colour which is echoed 
by the scarlet knitting of the old woman, placed upon a 
stool beside her. The straight green curtain, continuing the 
upright formed by the leg and back of the chair, gives, with 
the brightly-lit tiles at the side of the fireplace, an almost 
architectural stability to the composition. The shadows 
are most skilfully arranged, that of the firescreen cast upon 
the side of the bed repeating on the opposite side the bent 
outline of the old woman. All the resources of modern 
painting are used to depict a scene the subject of which 
would have. rejoiced the heart of the most photographic 
enthusiast for domestic sentiment the nineteenth century 
could have produced. The picture could only have been 
painted by an artist of delicate perception and kindly 
soul, 
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All this, I know, and Mr. Cayley Robinson must know, too, 
is anathema to many who have fought the best battle for 
art in recent years. * But it is a poor criticism which is the 
slave of reactions, however admirable in themselves, and 
when the war against the sentimentalists—among whom I 
do not include Mr. Robinson—is won, there will surely be 
more appreciation than there is at present of those artists 
who have not been afraid to be themselves, who have 
steadfastly refused to empty art of its content, and who, 
in a noisy and materialistic age, have been able to affirm 
their continued faith in the beauty of simple joys, and 
regrets that have no bitterness, their inextinguishable belief 
in the ultimate decency and dignity of life. 
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HENRY TONKS 


O the younger generation Tonks is the Slade, and 
the Slade is Tonks. It seems impossible that 
anyone else ever ruled there, that anyone else 
ever contributed anything to make it what it is generally 
acknowledged to be—the best school of draughtsmanship 
in England. Like Seymour Haden he was first of all a 
surgeon, and, it is said, a brilliant one, for he was house 
surgeon, demonstrator of anatomy, and finally F.R.CS. 
before he was thirty. His interest in art led him, even 
before he had determined to abandon surgery, to attend 
evening classes at the Westminster School of Art, when that 
institution did not enjédy its present luxurious accommo- 
dation. Classes were held in the old Architectural Museum 
in Tufton Street, behind Dean’s Yard, Westminster, but, 
cramped as they were, the students were numerous and 
enthusiastic and there were many able men among them. 
Sickert was there, and Walter Russell and McColl. Beardsley, 
although he had already “‘ arrived,’”’ used to look in some- 
times, and wave his white hands in approval, peering at the 
drawings through the thin cataract of his hair. 

The presiding genius, and indeed the magnet which had 
drawn the students together, was Professor Brown. It has 
been somewhat maliciously suggested that Brown was 
invited to the much more lucrative control of the Slade 
School because it was shrewdly expected that his pupils 
would follow him. That was at the beginning of the 
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"Nineties, in 1893, to be exact. Legros, admirable artist as 
he was, had begun to lose his grip of teaching, and the repu- 
tation of his school was beginning to suffer. Brown, then 
almost unknown to the older successful artists, certainly 
had a multitude of youthful disciples, and it was confi- 
dently expected that he would infuse new life into the 
Slade. Whatever the motives of the invitation, Brown 
accepted, and the Slade entered upon that period of pros- 
perity and ever increasing reputation which is by no means 
over yet. He felt, and his pupils felt, too, that a triumph 
had been won, that the friends of progress had captured an 
important citadel. The re-opening of the school was some- 
thing of anevent. Brown bought a new frock-coat, acquired 
a more eloquent gesture. His pupils felt as the members 
of an opposition party must feel when suddenly called upon 
to assume office. For the first time in their lives they were 
in power. There seemed no reason why they should ever 
go out. | 

Professor Brown’s next step was to look round for trusty 
lieutenants. So far, Mr. Tonks had, at the end of his student 
days, delivered at Westminster one course of lectures in 
anatomy ; but Brown knew his value, and he asked him to 
assume control immediately under himself of the drawing 
classes at the Slade. Mr. Tonks consented and, greatly 
to the benefit of many now flourishing artists, but perhaps 
somewhat to the damage of his own art, he has remained 
there ever since. On Brown’s retirement he was his natural 
successor, and he succeeded. In 1917 he became Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of London. Once 
he had abandoned the hospitals his career was, more than 
most men’s, an unbroken progress, a unity. 

There has always been a close alliance between the Slade 
School and the New English Art Club. Mr. Tonks exhibited 
first at the latter institution in 1891, and a few years later 
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he became a member. He has contributed to its exhibitions 
a steady series of his scholarly paintings, which have always 
commanded respect if they have never roused, except in a 
few kindred spirits, any strong enthusiasm. The usual 
criticism is that while his technique is admirable, his drawing 
distinguished, and his use of colour able and original, his 
pictures are cold, failing, and perhaps scorning, to kindle 
the spectator by any emotional appeal. 

His value as an instructor can hardly be exaggerated. 
He had, what so few men have, the power of passing on his 
enthusiasms, and his scientific knowledge of the structure of 
the human form was the foundation of the immense repu- 
tation for draughtsmanship which the Slade almost instantly 
acquired and has never lost. So far as his own work was 
concerned his power of drawing saved him from the blurred 
outlines of the Impressionists, while at the same time he 
took from them all that was most valuable in their method 
of handling effects of light. Ingres, he has confessed, was 
his ideal, but he never advocated putting back the clock, 
and he was able to demonstrate conclusively enough in his 
own pictures that if he could draw superbly he could also 
paint more than adequately. The Chestnut Roasters, 
exhibited in 1895, was among his first ambitious efforts, 
and in this is to be seen most of the qualities which were 
to characterise his later work. But his most consistent 
attempt has been directed to the portrayal of young woman- 
hood, what Mr. Collins Baker speaking of Tonks called ‘‘ the 
elegance and charm of ladyhood.”’ A certain primness in 
his character prevented him from casting his net wider, but 
there is no more barren form of criticism than finding fault 
with an artist’s choice of subject. He knew that the coster 
girl and the young peasant woman were not for him, and he 
wisely refrained from competing with the tigeresses of Mr. 
Augustus John and the amiable mountains of frail flesh so 
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dear to Mr. Walter Sickert. Ingres might be his idol when 
he was drawing, but he turned to Watteau when he was 
thinking and feeling, to a Watteau sobered but not less 
delicate, freed from his trapping of masquerade. Watteau’s 
love of fine stuffs he certainly shares, and also his feeling 
of the fragility—in the physical, not the moral sense—of 
young feminine life. 

In his Girl with a Parrot it is said that so fastidious a 
painter as Charles Conder took especial delight. That is 
both a compliment and a criticism, for Conder notoriously 
‘pushed fastidiousness to the verge of preciosity; he was 
not the man to appreciate anything full-blooded. The 
charm 0: Mr. Tonks’ studies of girlhood and womanhood 
cannot, of course, be denied, and he loves to set his women 
in a beautifully conceived and most delicately executed 
interior, to clothe them richly, delighting in silk reflections, 
or the rich shadows caused by the folds of a gown, and 
to bathe them in an atmosphere of infinitely subtle 
gradations. 

Mr. Geoffrey Blackwell accumulated what was probably 
the best private collection of Mr. Tonks’ work—The 
Strolling Players, the pastel portrait of Mrs. Blackwell and 
Baby, the small Nude in the same medium, Les Sylphides, 
painted in 1913, and Hunt the Thimble. The first named of 
these is interesting because it hints at the influence of 
Renoir, as does also The Bird Cage, painted in 1908, one of 
the most successful of all his works. 

Most of his landscapes are in water-colour, and while 
they are plainly Tonks they show signs of having owed 
something, in conception and handling, to the paintings 
of Mr. Wilson Steer, to whom he is bound by ties of personal 
friendship. Owing to his position, Mr. Tonks has probably 
known more or less intimately a greater number of contem- 
porary painters than anyone else in England. He has also 
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found himself as much at home in the company of the con- 
noisseurs and the litterateurs. Is he not to be seen promin- 
ently in the large group Sir William Orpen painted of Mr. 
George Moore reading to a circle of his friends, and has not 
that fastidious author enshrined him for ever in the expensive 
pages of the Conversations in Ebury Street? In revenge the 
artist painted his witty Memories of my Dead Life— 
shouldn’t it be Memoirs ,—lent by Sir Cyril Butler to the 
N.E.A.C. Retrospective Exhibition, but for a description 
of the picture the reader must refer to Mr. Moore himself. 
Any pen less frivolously lyrical than his would fail to do it 
justice. 

If Mr. Tonks has lost by sacrificing to some extent his 
own achievement to that of his pupils he must have had 
his life enriched by a whole series of precious friendships. 
They are fortunate who can make the best of so many worlds, 
without altogether forsaking the joys of creating in any one. 
But the sad truth remains: to teach at all is to sacrifice 
something ; to give one’s life to teaching is to sacrifice a 
great deal. Painting, like poetry, is a whole-time job, and 
the Muses are jealous even of their daughters. 

The academic mind, developed by any long tenancy of a 
professorial chair, has certain defects from which it would 
be idle to pretend that Mr. Tonks is altogether free. He 
has upheld his own sound tradition as a teacher should, but 
has not perhaps shown himself to be very willing to welcome 
the exponents of still more drastic reforms than that which 
he himself has done so much to accomplish. Mr. Roger 
Fry already looks back at him, more in sorrow than in anger, 
taking his ease at his inn while that intrepid explorer pushes 
on ever upwards, unmindful of the Cubist pine-trees’ 
withered branch, and the awful avalanche which threatens 
to overwhelm him, an avalanche of yet more extreme 
esthetic doctrines. The pupil of Brown, the colleague of 
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Russell, the friend of Steer, found his formula long ago and 
he shows no disposition to change it. 

It is doubtful, delightful as many of his works are, 
whether they will be counted by future generations as among 
the highest creative triumphs of our time; but to those 
who believe, as almost any unprejudiced observer must, 
that for twenty years the main current of painting in these 
islands coursed through the parallel channels of the Slade 
School and the New English Art Club, Professor Tonks 
must appear as no unimportant figure in the history of 
British Art. 
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WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


R. WILLIAM NICHOLSON first came into 
MI public notice in the middle of the ’Nineties for 
his poster designs in collaboration with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. James Pryde. Then, at the very end 
of the century, he produced a whole series of books with 
woodcut illustrations: An Alphabet, An Almanac of Twelve 
Sports with verses by Rudyard Kipling, London Types with 
verses by W. E. Henley, all in 1898, and Characters of 
Romance in 1900. 

It is not always remembered how important these were 
in the history of the revival of wood-engraving. Reproduc- 
tive work had risen to the height of its possibilities in the 
’*Sixties under the Dalziels, and had then been driven out of 
the market by the invention of photo-mechanical processes. 
There seemed to be no reason why anyone should ever 
engrave on wood again, and indeed there was no reason what- 
ever why anyone should copy in wood, with infinite trouble, 
the thin lines, the dots, and the cross-hatching of a pen- 
drawing, done by an artist who had no interest in the method 
of reproduction. Then the work of the Japanese began to 
be appreciated in Europe. Certainly the Japanese prints 
were reproductions of drawings, but of drawings conceived 
entirely in terms of the medium, and there was no reason 
why the same artist should not carry out the whole work, 
from the first stroke of the pen used in designing to the 
imposition of the last block of colour. 
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Nicholson did not attempt to imitate the Japanese 
convention ; indeed, there is no reason to suppose that he 
was particularly interested in the Japanese methods. He 
simply faced the same problem, and, in his own way, arrived 
at a very similar result. The technique of the European 
wood-engravers, a technique in which over-refinement had 
killed all individuality of expression, he merely ignored, and 
won his own way to broad, simple, very forcible statement. 
His masterpiece in wood-cutting is usually thought to be his 
portrait of Queen Victoria, and the noble simplicity of this 
well-known design has much to recommend it; but there 
were other woodcuts of his which, if less monumental, were 
equally well conceived and as skilfully executed. Particu- 
larly admirable is the Cabman on the cover of his London 
Types. Black with a touch of red are the only colours used, 
and the cutting of the block is broad and simple in the ex- 
treme, and yet the artist has caught the very pose of the 
body of his model, the cleverly-held reins, the warm wrap- 
pings, the slightly alcoholic philosophy. Even his London 
types are for Mr. Nicholson Characters of Romance. 

A similar note persists in his painting, which has the same 
flavour of romantic realism. It seems peculiarly appro- 
priate that he should once have collaborated with Kipling, 
whose healthy, exhilarated reaction, even to sordid truths, 
soclosely resembles his own. He seems to cry, with the 
gesture of pulling back a curtain: “Such is life! Isn’t it 
exciting ?’’ Had Mr. Pryde painted his brother-in-law’s 
Place du Petit Enfer how full of foreboding the overhanging 
houses would have become! There would have been a 
group of conspirators huddled in the doorway, not a man 
dancing by himself in the middle of the cobbled street. The 
First Communion is as free from satire as from sentiment- 
ality, and yet somehow is charged with optimism, as well 
as being an admirable design of dark windows, sunny wall, 
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and decrepit water-spout cunningly bent to relieve the 
rectangularity of the composition. An interesting picture of 
his, painted during the war, is called The Ballroom, Raid 
Night, and depicts the large sows-sol of a London hotel used, 
not for its original purpose of gaiety, but as a shelter from 
aircraft. The contrast between the spacious shininess of the 
floor and the shabby figures grouped on the dust-sheeted 
benches at the side is well worked out, and tells its own 
story. Nicholson has no comment to add to his painting, 
eloquent as it is of his enjoyment of the scene. 

Then there are his character studies, such as the Landlord, 
Jingle, Nancy with the Mug, and Mrs. Stafford of Paradise 
Row, which, in some ways, is the best of all. Besides being 
a most appealing composition, the painter has known how 
to suggest the crudity of Mrs. Stafford without losing her 
freshness and charm. The interesting profile, which only 
misses refinement by the set of the mouth, is balanced 
against the ridiculous plumes in the hat, and the hair, worn 
in thick coils at the back of the head, is beautifully painted. 
His portraits are of the same order, and often hardly dis- 
tinguishable from his character studies. What could be 
more penetrating than his Mzss Jekyll in the Tate Gallery, 
or his Master of Jesus at Cambridge ? His portrait of Henley 
shows that captain of his soul like an old pirate or general 
of irregulars, with a “bloody but unbowed”’ gleam in his 
eyes, and wearing, of course, the well-known hat. 

It is not only the mature, however, which attracts him. 
Interested as he is in a face full of character, he loves also the 
freshness and the immense solemnity of childhood; and 
he is slowly being recognised as one of the most successful 
painters of children in the history of English art. Sir 
Joshua’s little aristocrats, charming as they often are, sel- 
dom or never come to life. Romney succeeded in looking 
at the young with fresher eyes, but after him there is a 
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blank till we come to Whistler, and those graceful children 
of his to whom he lent a melancholy beyond their years. 
Whistler had no interest in those too young for artifice ; it 
was the meeting of youth and sophistication in the same 
fragile body which intrigued him. Nicholson almost prefers 
babyhood, although his Lzttle Baron shows how sympa- 
thetically he can enter into the mind of a rather overburdened 
little boy of eight or nine. His Francis and Christopher 
Bacon is delightful, as is also Caspar, painted in 1911, with 
particular pleasure in the quality of the child’s mop of fair 
hair. In all these pictures he paints very thinly, obviously 
delighting in the pattern of the somewhat coarse canvas, 
and in the way in which its horizontal and vertical lines 
intersect the curves of the superimposed design. 

This pleasure in texture is shown even more plainly in 
his landscapes, especially in White Stone Pond, where the 
warp and woof of the canvas seem to play their part in the 
modelling of the foreground. The same effect can be 
noticed in the famous Wiite Ways, Evening, one of the best 
of his landscapes, with its sense of evening peace, deeply 
emotional for all its reticence, and its skilful use of the single 
prone figure in the foreground to give recession. The Hill 
above Harlech is a favourite often reproduced, and it deserves 
its praises; but it is in the country of the Downs that 
Nicholson has found himself most at home, and has painted 
his most intimate pictures. 

So far no mention has been made of the artist’s “still 
life,’ yet it is sometimes thought that by his still life he 
will chiefly be remembered. His interest in texture, already 
mentioned, is manifested in such a painting as his Souvenirs 
de Babette, with its crumpled tasselled shawl. Fine porce- 
lain, the difficulty of rendering which can only be realised 
by those who have tried it, has always fascinated him. 
Such a tour de force as The Hundred Jugs is too well-known 
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to need description; but some of the simpler subjects he has 
chosen, such as Silver Lustre, or his studies of polished metal 
and coffee-pots contrasting with fine china. cups, astonish 
no less by their technical mastery. 

Even into his still life paintings he is not above admitting 
an element which it is the fashion to abuse as “‘literary.”’ 
It is almost possible to reconstruct Babette from her belong- 
ings, and such a picture as The Convex Mirror owes some of 
its interest to the distorted white-clothed figure of the 
painter reflected in the glass as if at a great distance, but full 
of character, and admirably placed to balance the white 
breast and face of the china lady who lies prone in the fore- 
ground. The whole colour scheme of this particular paint- 
ing is most carefully worked out, the two garments hung 
behind the reflected easel chiming, one with the crushed 
strawberry of the breast of the cockatoo perched on top of 
the glass, the other with the reddish-orange of the bird 
which lies in the jaws of the cat. The two colours seem to 
be blended in the coloured frame of the mirror. The 
consciousness of a directing mind behind an arrangement, 
so long as that arrangement be neither obvious nor 
perverse, is one of the pleasures which we most legitimately 
derive from a work of art, and such pleasure is certainly 
present here. 

Occasionally the literary interest is almost too plain, as 
in the painting of Henley’s Hat. But even here the picture 
would not cease to please were Henley completely forgotten, 
for against the light-coloured wall the silhouetted hat has 
great decorative value, and forms, with the girdle bending 
downwards towards it, with the straight line of the sword 
and the fantastic shape of the statuette, a composition of no 
small merit. It is a sign of balance and conscious power in 
a painter to be able to deal with such a subject without 
sentimentalizing it and without dehumanising it. 
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For the rest Mr. Nicholson, who was born in 1872, has, 
it may be hoped, many years of life and work before him, 
and his painting so far has been so various, without being 
incoherent, that it would be rash to prophesy the lines of 
his further development. It would be interesting to see 
him return to the woodcut, and take the place among 
contemporary wood-engravers to which his pioneer work 
entitles him. He has done so much for the art already. If 
we had no other reason to be grateful to him, we should do 
him honour for his encouragement of other artists. Has 
not Mr. Gordon Craig himself just recorded that it was 
William Nicholson who, as long ago as 1892 or 1893, showed 
him ‘‘how to cut the first ditch in a piece of boxwood” ? 
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JAMES PRYDE 


HERE was at one time a danger that Mr. James 
Pryde should be regarded merely as one of the 
Beggarstaff Brothers, as the collaborator of 
Nicholson. Now, however, the early poster work of both, 
admirable as it is, has fallen into the background, and Mr. 
Pryde showed long ago that he was a painter of high quality 
and very individual vision. The comparison with Hogarth 
is obvious and must not be pressed too far ; yet it is perhaps 
of value in laying stress upon the essentially dramatic quality 
ofhisart. The painter who takes Nature as he finds her will, 
if he has the ability and discovers his chief interest in effects 
of light and atmosphere, tread in the path of Monet; the 
painter who takes “‘ Life as it is’ is almost compelled to be 
dramatic. It may be possible, as Cézanne claimed, to paint 
a human face as if it were a piece of cheese; undistracted, 
that is, by its beauty or its character, successfully excluding 
all those emotions which lead us to take more pleasure in the 
bloom of a human cheek than in the finest green mould 
on the most exquisite Gorgonzola. It is possible, for it has 
been done, and the result has justified the doctrine. Yet it 
is by no means finally demonstrated that still life, or the 
still life manner of painting everything, has exhausted all the 
possibilities of the art. The battle against the anecdote has 
been fought and won ; the danger at the moment is that the 
victors, in purging art of all human interest, should estrange 
it completely from human life. 
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As soon as two personages are brought into a picture it is 
possible for the dramatic imagination to take fire. Drama 
is an emotional relationship between human beings, or 
superhuman and sub-human beings, expressing itself, or able 
to be expressed, by gesture. As soon as the hieratic 
rigidity of Byzantine forms melted in Cimabue the seed of 
drama had sprouted. ‘Decadence!”’ cries Mr. Clive Bell. 
Perhaps! But the results are not without interest. 

The artists of the Baroque were great vegisseurs. Their 
architecture was scene-painting and their interpretation of 
religious truths was always dramatic, often melo-dramatic. 
Also they made a discovery which has only just been made 
again by twentieth century theatrical producers, that light 
can be the most important person in a play. The ordinary 
diffused light of day is not dramatic; it tends to make the 
world look flat. But the shadows cast by a single candle are 
big with menacing possibilities. Anyone who has ever 
caught sight of his face in a mirror when it was strongly 
illuminated by a match struck to light a cigarette, must have 
felt for a moment at least a glow of satisfaction that his 
features were so interesting. The flattest face seems at such 
times charged with hidden significance, chiselled sharp with 
the clear-cut purpose of heroes, furrowed deeply with all the 
sins and sorrows of the world. On the stage, for practical 
reasons, the footlights drove out the headlight ; but Cara- 
vaggio knew how effective the latter could be, and his 
pictures all look as if they had been painted in a cellar, 
with a single spot-light coming through a trap-door in 
the ceiling. 

The curious frivolity of the eighteenth century turned 
the drama of a previous age into cynical comedy, and its 
ritual dances into ballet ; but painting and the stage came 
closer together than before. Pictures grew, not more 
dramatic, but more theatrical, as the religious motive 
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disappeared, following the pious impulse which had long 
previously faded. Hogarth can hardly be accused of 
frivolity, yet his pictures are conceived habitually as scenes 
in a play. Sometimes, as in the two great Progresses, he 
gives us the whole drama, realistically, it is true, but with 
the arranged realism of the stage rather than the haphazard 
realism of everyday life. | 

Pryde’s early interest in the theatre is certain, even if, as 
Mr. Gordon Craig says, he was, when acting, “‘always the 
same upright, well-powdered, utterly undramatic, conscious, 
nervous James Pryde.”’ One of his most successful draw- 
ings, shown in 1908 in an exhibition of cartoons by Sime, 
“Max,” and Albert Rutherston, is of Sir Henry Irving as 
Dubosc in The Lyons Mail. Such a painting as the Dem- 
Mondaine is conceived almost entirely in terms of the 
theatre. A general golden-brown tone knits the scene 
together. The figures (I had almost said the actors) are 
emerging from church, or from some piazza archway which 
could be interpreted as such, and descending a flight of steps 
towards the spectator. The three women are placed almost 
geometrically, the courtisane in front, red in her hat, red 
flowers in her hand, and (the central note of colour in the 
whole composition) her lips red with the rouge of the 
theatre. Virtuous scorn looks down upon her from the step 
above, a pale, white-lipped face framed in a severe black 
bonnet ; while behind the puritan is another respectable 
woman, less severe, joining the two figures formally as well 
as spiritually, with an attire no less luxurious than that of 
her frail sister, and with a quizzical, half-indulgent turn of 
the head towards her, as if conscious of her own piled 
feathers and fashionable hoop, gained perhaps not altogether 
for love. 

The satire of Hogarth has given place to kindly irony, and, 
being a modern, Pryde has no didactic purpose ; he has no 
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great faith in sermons. Have not both frivolity and un- 
charitableness in his picture just listened to one? His 
story, too, is less definite ; his comédie humaine deals more 
with types and symbols than with individuals, something 
bigger because vaguer than the clear cut personages of 
Hogarth. Mr. Pryde’s ‘‘one-man show”’ is long overdue. 
The last of his series of “‘Bed”’ paintings was shown at the 
Goupil exhibition in 1924, and the artist should give us an 
opportunity of seeing the whole set together. It would 
bring to the public notice an impressive achievement. 

His method is to enlarge the furniture in his lofty rooms 
so as to dwarf the little human figures huddled on the floor. 
In the same way Piranesi exaggerated the architecture of 
Rome, but with a different purpose, for he was concerned to 
demonstrate the grandeur of the buildings rather than the 
littleness of human life. In the last “Bed” picture, which 
is called The Grave, there is less concession than ever to 
naturalism and probability, for the grave is apparently being 
dug in the middle of the room, while over it still towers the 
tall canopied bed with purplish hangings. Yet there is no 
feeling of incongruity, precisely because the spectator is 
beholding a tragedy in the theatrical sense, and is content 
to be swayed by pity and terror, without asking the foolish 
questions provoked by everyday life. 

There is very little colour in these pictures, and yet they 
do not give the effect of monochrome; only of a vast sombre- 
ness, increased by the bare grandiose forms. Something of 
the poster remains, but it 1s a reminiscence of the days when 
posters were spacious indeed (Nicholson and Pryde had just 
made them so) but were not yet gaudy ; the days, to bring 
the matter down to technicalities, when colour processes 
were too crude to tempt the artist. Form finely conceived 
there always was in Pryde’s work; and it must not be 
thought from what has been said of his dramatic aims and 
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methods that he has neglected to give the purely esthetic 
pleasure of a harmony of space and line. Such a painting 
as his Black Pillay is no more a mere producer’s effect than 
it is a Victorian anecdote. The agitated little figures at the 
foot of the immense column only add to the power of the 
design the perhaps extraneous but no less powerful elements 
of mystery and the overwhelming sense of some impending 
disaster. His pictures, although totally free from crude 
horror, have a flavour of the morbidity of nightmare. 
Something terrible is always happening in them, and we 
can never quite make out what it is. 

Mr. Pryde is almost as hard to come at as the exact mean- 
ing of some of his works. How small a public it is which 
frequents the West End galleries is perhaps known only to 
the Corps of Commissionaires, but it can never be a large 
public. And yet to no one else is Mr. Pryde even a name. 
From the controversies of the modern schools and the 
publicity methods of the modern world he seems equally 
remote, content with his own rather sad, but satisfying 
visions. Such reticence is to be respected in an artist, 
especially in an age when it is all too rare. But when 
the time comes to appraise the artistic achievement of the 
beginning of the twentieth century, it is certain that Mr. 
James Pryde’s name will loom a little larger in the art 
histories than it does at present in the columns of the daily 
Press, or even in the catalogues of exhibitions of pictures. 
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(By permission of the Artist) (Tate Gallery) 
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accused of a sexual obsession. The Freudians, of 

course, would say that art can never be anything 
else, but there is no need to accept their doctrine quite 
literally. Yet sex is, after all, a great if not the major part 
of life, and it must be included in any wide intellectual or 
emotional grasp of the universe. It may be renounced or it 
may be exploited, but it must be faced. The chief criti- 
cism against, for example, the Victorian novelists, is that 
they refused to face it, refused to accept the fundamental 
facts of existence, gliding over them with the downcast 
eyes of Dickens or the knowing wink of Thackeray. The 
reaction against this attitude has been visible for some time, 
but the plain man’s difficulty remains. How is he to dis- 
tinguish the sensualist who happens to be a (minor) artist 
from the artist who has (as he has every right to have) an 
interest in sex? There is nosimple answer; and so great 
artists must be content to meet with opposition from 
moralists, themselves neither knaves nor fools, but perhaps 
too mistakenly anxious to purge art of its grossness. 

Life itself is not necessarily either pretty or moral, and to 
prettify or to moralise is also to mutilate. Even when 
European art was solely concerned to serve the Church, it 
did not deny itself the delineation of devils as well as angels. 
Every known vice and every secret lust had been portrayed 
in the sculptured gargoyles of the great French cathedrals 
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long before Rodin shocked Paris with his Porte d’Enfer. 
Yet Rodin was a detached Impressionist not professing to 
serve any cause but that of his art, and he was therefore 
entitled to more latitude than the medizval masons. 

It is difficult to speak of Epstein without mentioning 
Rodin, chiefly because great sculptors are sorare. In reality 
there is little in common between the work of the two artists. 
Rodin strove to make hard stone suggest a soft dissolving 
mist, in which sculptured forms were dimly seen. Often 
he almost succeeded, but it may be permissible to doubt 
whether his striving after such effects was anything more 
than a perverted ingenuity. Impressionism in sculpture 
is already dead, and it has been succeeded by many “‘isms,”’ 
to none of which, happily, can Epstein be said to belong. His 
Venus, lately in the collection of Mr. John Quinn, provoked 
a storm of controversy, both from those who declared that 
it was ugly and those who saidit wasimmoral. As all known 
definitions of the beautiful are either too vague to be of use 
or obviously false, the charge of ugliness is not easily con- 
futed. Beauty, anyway, may be only a by-product of art as 
happiness is a by-product of life. But something may be 
said in answer to the charge of immorality. 1 will confess 
at once that the Venus is not among my favourite works of 
Epstein, but if by immoral is meant seductive, it seems 
obvious that any smooth-limbed marble nymph in the 
academies would be ten times as effective as an aphrodisiac. 
The whole thing is a symbol, and it is absurd to quarrel with 
a symbol because it means something. It is not so closely 
reminiscent of the human form as to give a sensation of 
pain at the excessively small breasts, indicating sterility, 
at the rudimentary hands hanging uselessly by the sides, at 
the blankness of the face, indicating lust’s indifference, or 
the lassitude of the lower limbs, eloquent of its infinite weari- 
ness. The figure stands upon a kind of pedestal formed of 
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a cock and a hen, which surely need shock no one in these 
days of eugenics in the schools. 

A more impressive work, also much criticised, is Epstein’s 
Maternity, the very antithesis of his Venus. The figure 
itself, the torso of the mother to be, only half emerges from 
the rock, and veins of rough stone run diagonally across her 
body. It is this device which shows so plainly the hand of 
the master. To me these rough ribbons binding the woman 
as it were to her mother, Nature, are inspirations without 
which the design falls to pieces. They are the mark of genius 
because their effect could not by any system of reasoning 
have been foreseen, nor could they have been planned at 
all without a flash of insight. The Oriental, dreaming face, 
with pursed lips and heavy eyes, is admirable—was not 
Asia the mother of mankind ?—and so is the tilted head and 
the enclosing hands. The whole has the effect of some of 
the finest Indian sculptures. 

The red-painted wood figure of a very young child, called 
by its author Cursed be the Day wherein I was Born, is too 
keen a satire on man’s indignity to be tolerable to many 
people. If the function of art be only to console us 
and administer balm to our wounded vanity, then this 
squalling horror is not art; yet it is fascinating and 
unforgettable. 

The Christ has been too often and eloquently defended 
to need much more ink spilt on its behalf. We have be- 
come so accustomed to, and so bored with, the dapper, red- 
bearded, effeminate-looking Christ of recent convention, 
that any original conception, however startling at first, is in 
the end accepted with pleasure. It was a fine invention to 
clothe Him in the long bands of the sepulchre, one narrow 
strip falling from the arm like the stole worn by the priest 
officiating at the altar; and there is something austere and 
hieratic in the slender simplicity of the tall, almost column- 
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like figure, in the stiffness of the pose and the largeness of the 
lifted hands. 

For the Carvings in Granite, and for the only part of The 
Rock Drill which it was found possible to cast, I confess that 
I do not care. No doubt men who handle machines grow 
like them—the approximation indeed is the leading motif of 
a good deal of modernist art—but Epstein’s workman is so 
metallic that he has passed out of the range of my human 
sympathy. I say this in all humility so as not to excite the 
wrath of Mr. Van Dieren, who has written a book on Epstein 
consisting mostly of vehement denunciations of what he 
calls ‘‘envenomed opponents and ignorant imbeciles . . . 
maliciously disposed writers . . . emitting nothing but 
flatulent nonsense.”’ I am certainly not maliciously dis- 
posed whatever I may emit, and perhaps some day, with the 
assistance of better-tempered champions than have always 
fallen to Epstein’s lot, I shall come to appreciate all the works 
of the master as much as I do his Christ. Or is it possible 
that even Homer sometimes nods ? 

The portrait heads and busts have long been accepted as 
among the most interesting work of our time. They offer 
very little difficulty to appreciation; their force and the 
vividness of vision which they imply are apparent on the 
most superficial examination. Indeed the puzzle for the 
philistine is why the sculptor who is capable of such living 
portraits should waste his time on eccentricities. The 
psychological insight, the grasp of essential character shown 
in some of the heads is amazing, nor is it confined to the 
understanding of any one particular type. Mr. W. H. 
Davies is seen as sympathetically as Admiral Lord Fisher, 
and the aristocratic grace of the Duchess of Hamilton is as 
fully expressed as the mysticism and humour of Lady 
Gregory, the hidden resentment of Marcelle, or the sensitive 
fragility of Mile. Gabrielle Soene. 
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The famous ruggedness of Epstein’s work has been very 
much exaggerated. No reproductive sculptor copying 
Canova could have a surer delight in the smoothness of 
marble, seeming smoother because it represents the neck 
and throat of a beautiful woman. But he adapts his tech- 
nique to his materials, and does not seek in wood the effects 
only proper to stone nor torture himself with striving for the 
worthless triumphs of technical virtuosity. When he works 
in clay he does not attempt to hide the mark of the tool, nor 
does it trouble him to see the prints of his own fingers on the 
finished bust. His treatment of drapery I have always 
thought masterly. The loose wrap of Lilian Shelley, the thin 
gathered material of Mlle. Soene’s gown, the head covering 
worn by Mrs. Epstein, all are rendered with a freedom both 
from artificial archaic stiffness and from that effect of wet 
clinging tissue paper so common in academic sculptures. 
What could be more admirable also than the treatment of 
the hair in Meum with a Fan, or of the beard in the portrait 
of Mr. Augustus John ? 

These, however, are minor considerations. What 
astonishes most in the whole series of portrait busts is 
the intense life of each. The Imperial War Museum is 
fortunate in possessing three, of Admiral Lord Fisher, 
of Sergeant David Ferguson Hunter, V.C., and the head 
of a soldier wearing a Tin Hat. The bust of Lady Gregory 
is in the Dublin National Gallery, which owes an incal- 
culable debt to the discernment of its late director, Sir 
Hugh Lane. Many of the rest are in private collections 
some are still in the possession of the artist. Epstein has 
always stood outside the coteries, even as he has shunned 
the haunts of official art, but his reputation makes steady 
way, and there can be little doubt that his greatness must, 
in no long time, come to be universally recognised. 
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(By permission of the Artist) (Tate Gallery) 
MR. MINNEY 
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ALTER WESTLEY RUSSELL was born in 1867, 

' \ and at the end of the ’Eighties, having been 

rejected as a matter of course by the Royal 
Academy Schools, was to be found studying at Westminster 
under Professor Brown. Even so early he was recognised 
as being a draughtsman of unusual ability, although his 
teachers probably foresaw that his was not the kind of talent 
which easily captures the attention of the general public. 
Mr. Tonks was his fellow pupil under Brown, and two years 
later both he and the Professor had left Westminster in order 
to take up their posts at the Slade. Mr. Russell followed, 
becoming the assistant teacher of drawing there at the early 
age of twenty-seven. 

What the Slade has accomplished for British art has been 
touched on in another part of this book, and there is no need 
to recapitulate its triumphs here; but Mr. Russell was a 
real acquisition. Except for the war years, 1916-1919, he 
has served the Slade continuously since 1895, and has 
numbered among his pupils John, Orpen, McEvoy, and a 
host of others. Meanwhile he has not allowed the peda- 
gogue to devour the artist and has shown a steady develop- 
ment of his own powers. He became an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1920, and he is also a member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours. It would be 
strange if he did not belong to the New English Art Club, 
and indeed he was elected to that body in the year in which 
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he took up his duties at the Slade. He might be described 
as a typical ‘New English” painter, typical, that is, of its 
earlier, more traditional days, before it had begun to open 
its gates to some of the more eccentric young men whose 
work has been seen at its recent exhibitions. He has 
always been admired by his fellow-artists, but until the 
success of Mv. Minney, his 1920 Academy picture now in 
the Tate Gallery, he was scarcely even a name among the 
philistines. 

It was the philistines’ loss. As early as 1893 his first 
exhibit was hung at the New English Art Club, and three 
years later he had painted what is still one of the most 
charming of his works: Children in the Barn. In any other 
age he would have been a Romanticist, but that he could 
not be, for he was one of the champions of the movement 
which strove to rid English art of its false sentiment and 
its literary associations. His romance went into his paint 
—the proper place for it—and in the earlier pictures settled 
in the mysterious and beautiful shadows which formed an 
inner frame, as it were, for the soft light concentrated upon 
the central point. His colour schemes are always exquisite, 
although the term ‘‘colour scheme” has been so much 
abused and perverted by some of the decorators that there 
is danger in using it. It seems to imply an emptiness which 
is certainly not one of the characteristics of Mr. Russell’s 
painting. Mr. Collins Baker, an old enthusiast for his work, 
was fond of dwelling in his criticism upon Mr. Russell’s pale 
golds and silvers, relieved by some ‘staccato touch of 
emerald green”’ (as in Prints painted in 1903), or by a taste- 
ful note of scarlet in a candle shade as in The Mirror (1902), 
one of the best of all his pictures. 

As most people are aware, subconsciously at least, colour 
has an emotional value quite apart from literal accuracy or 
from its function of defining the position of an object in space. 
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It has a resonance of its own, which may cause a mere thrill 
of the nerves or may, properly handled, contribute to a true 
esthetic emotion. The most various considerations have 
governed its employment throughout the ages. The 
medizval illuminators coloured the robe of the Virgin blue 
because only the most expensive pigment was thought 
worthy of the Mother of God; the modern Synchronist 
paints his cow blue to show that “‘an infinity of subjective 
depth” lies between that unprotesting animal and the 
spectator. The Pre-Raphaelite, having got his drawing as 
close to Nature as the human eye made possible, proceeded 
to put in the local colour of each separate object as brightly as 
he could, so falsifying his own theories.* The porntilliste of the 
end of the nineteenth century thought that colour had only 
one function, to express the vibration of light ; and Kandin- 
sky and his disciples have worked out a complete system of 
mystical symbolism, and use colour only for its spiritual 
significance. Many painters of the modernist schools 
believe that any distortion of form is permissible which 
seems to increase the effect of a colour-harmony. The 
typical ““New English” painters are less daring; they will 
not distort, but they allow themselves to arrange. Such 
arrangment may be no more than the Whistlerian art of 
model posing, or it may take its origin in the unconsciously 
designing activities of the creative imagination. 

With Mr. Russell the colour is never arbitrarily imposed, 
but he is very far from accepting nature in all its rawness 


* This was the most curious aberration of the Pre-Raphaelite mind. A 
rose in the hand of a distant figure was painted bright red regardless of 
the general scheme of lighting, of reflected shadows, and of the blueness 
caused by the intervening atmosphere. The painter, if charged with his 
departure from ‘‘truth to Nature,” would have replied that he knew the 
rose was, in fact, red, and had painted it so. On the same principle he 
should have given his figures two eyes even when they were in profile,asa 
child does, or he should have tried to show both sides of an object at once, 
as the Cubists do—or did. 
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and crudity. As has been said, he has a preference for a 
particular series of delicate tones, and in order to play upon 
them he will clothe his models in pale shining silks, the re- 
flections on the surface of which make his shades even paler, 
and he consistently strives towards what may, without any 
implied offence, be called drawing-room lighting. The 
slightly worn brocade of a couch is a delight to him ; as the 
skilled decorators do—perhaps they learned it from him— 
he keeps pure colour for “accents.” 

In all this there is no hint of the exotic, no taint of pre- 
ciosity. The landscape work, which he has accomplished 
side by side with his interiors, has saved him from that; 
and in landscape he had always before his eyes the example 
of his friend Mr. Wilson Steer. For a moment, at the end 
of the "Nineties, he followed him into the treble key, but he 
was too sound an artist to lose his individual method and his 
own honesty of vision. What he chiefly gained from Steer 
was a hint of how to deal with vast expanses of country, 
without falling into formalism on the one hand or mere 
topography on the other. Poole Harbour is one of the best 
of his grander landscapes. 

Handling trees and fields at closer range, with a more 
intimate touch, he attained in such pictures as The Top of 
the Hill, painted in 1907, to the poetic feeling of the Barbizon 
School without the literalness into which it sometimes fell. 
He always had a strong sense of tree structure, taking 
pleasure in setting the interlaced branches in silhouette 
against the sky and in emphasising the round massiveness 
of their forms in sunlight. The Olive Grove, Mentone, is a 
most delightful study of light striking in patches upon 
twisted tree trunks or glimmering in the distance through the 
green shade of the leaves. 

Of his portraits, those of women may be said to be better 
than those of men, although he has succeeded well enough 
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with the latter in such paintings as those of Charles Moore, 
Esq., N. Hardy, Esq., and the Mr. Minney which has been 
already mentioned. He prefers the informal portrait, and 
is said to have invented the method, since so widely adopted 
by “New English” painters and their admirers, of depicting 
a sitter chez lui surrounded by the objects which best illus- 
trate his character and sentiments. It is a device which 
gives the painter an opportunity to escape from the 
monotony of what the cinema producers call a “‘close-up,”’ 
and it also gives him a chance of painting still life. Some- 
times the accessories are reduced to a minimum, as in 
Camilla, who has only a dish of fruit at her right hand; but 
even in this simple composition it is interesting to note the 
subtlety and conscientiousness of Mr. Russell’s treatment. 
The background for him is not simply a background; the 
vertical lines of the panelled wall have a definite part to . 
play in the design, in opposition to the rounded outlines of 
the girl’s form. The reflections in the polished table carry 
the verticals still further, and the feeling of stability and 
repose in the picture is still further reinforced by the 
upright stripes in the material of the dress. 

At the Play has a psychological subtlety which Camilla 
lacks, although for that very reason the former picture 
seems to depend less upon its own high merits as a painting. 
In this study of a girl seated in the stalls of a theatre, how 
well Mr. Russell has expressed the immobility of the body 
and the swift activity of the mind! The arched eyebrows, 
the drooping lids, the mouth twisted slightly awry are 
admirable inventions, or the results of the very closest 
observation and sympathy. 

Mr. Russell casts his net wide. As well as the genres 
mentioned, he has also essayed a kind of Sickertian low-life 
interior, although the life depicted is not quite so low as that 
beloved by Sickert. The series commenced in 1904 with a 
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painting entitled The Queen’s Arms, Chelsea ; The Barber's 
Shop, painted in 1905, was perhaps one of the best. Itisa 
wide scope and a distinguished contribution which he has 
been able to make to every branch of the art of painting 
with which he has cared to occupy himself. Above all, 
occupied as he has been by the problems of painting, he has 
not forgotten that he is a draughtsman, and his very poise 
and lack of revolutionary striving have enhanced his value 
as a teacher. Now that he is an Associate of the 
Royal Academy there is always a chance of seeing 
his paintings at Burlington House. His last important 
exhibition was at the Leicester Galleries in 1922, which, if 
it did not arouse any excitement among the wider public, 
confirmed earlier admirers in the high opinion which they 
have long cherished of his work. 
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(In the collection of P. M. Turner, Esq.) 
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Cézanne has been forced almost against its will, 

certainly against the logic of its own extreme convic- 
tions, to pay homage also to the genius of Gauguin. If 
Cézanne’s reaction meant anything at all it meant a protest 
against flat decoration ; it implied a pre-occupation with 
three dimensions. This pre-occupation he has passed on to 
his followers, and, if artists must have an obsession, it is 
probably as healthy a one as anything that could be hoped 
for. Yet it was impossible to ignore Gauguin ; in the fight 
against the academies he was much too valuable an ally 
to be discarded, and so it came about that while “plastic 
coherence”’ was regarded as a necessity for easel pictures the 
door was not shut violently against all ‘‘decoration.”’ 

No doubt the supreme genius moulds his age to his own 
requirements, and yet it is possible for an artist to be fortu- 
nately or unfortunately born. Mr. Duncan Grant was unfor- 
tunate. He has felt it necessary, particularly in his later 
work, to strive towards the Cézanne ideal, but it is doubtful 
even in such an able and admirable canvas as The Hammock, 
recently exhibited at the Independent Gallery, whether he 
has ever quite succeeded. Perhaps The Hammock is hardly 
a fair example, as it is a deliberate seeking out by the artist 
of the most difficult problems of space construction, and 
the daring foreshortening and strange-angled recessions are 
worthy of an Uccello. When the problem chosen has been 


¥ is fortunate that the generation which worships 
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less complicated success has been more assured, but it is 
impossible not to respect the artist who, not content with the 
already wide range of his capabilities, is always seeking to 
extend it. 

It is, however, not only in the dominant esthetic doctrine 
of his day that Mr. Grant has been unfortunate. He is a 
subtle and delightful decorator, and the present age, al- 
though eager for decoration, is quite ridiculously timid about 
it, The first victory of the archeologist over the craftsman 
took place at the Renaissance, but fortunately the artists 
of the period were able to breathe into the resuscitated forms 
of Greece and Rome a measure of their own living spirit. 
The Gothic revival at the beginning of the last century was 
a much more artificial affair. The peculiar spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Middle Ages proved more difficult to recapture 
than the civic and imperial ideals of Rome, and the dead 
Gothic staff refused to re-burgeon in the hands of the 
prophets, in spite of the most powerful incantations. The 
graft did not sprout; the miracle did not happen. Then 
the craftsman lost courage altogether; he, too, became an 
archeologist, and the era of “period furniture’”’ was success- 
fully inaugurated. 

At the end of the rgth century people began to realise that 
they had thrown away the plant and kept the pot, and ina 
desperate attempt to escape from the past they accepted 
for a decade all the sprawling horrors of l’art nouveau, that 
last, most degraded child of extreme rococo. That is now 
happily driven to its last refuge in the decorations of rail- 
way waiting rooms and the door-knockers of suburbia, and 
the optimistic are inclined to believe that the long-wished- 
for rebirth is at last about to happen. Of that revival— 
not of any style of the past but of the true decorative spirit 
—Mr. Duncan Grant has already been hailed as one of the 
chiefs. If such hopes should prove to have been justified, 
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he will not have been unfortunate in his age after all; but 
his age is unfortunate in that it is losing the best years of 
his life by refusing him sufficient opportunity for the exercise 
of his talents. For Mr. Duncan Grant’s genius is intimate 
and lyrical. To set him, for example, to decorate a County 
Hall, would be to use a flute for the trumpet of a herald. 
His is the soul of an Elizabethan song-writer reborn into the 
body of a twentieth century artist ; he has the same innocent 
sensuousness, the same leaning, without a trace of morbidity, 
to the high-spirited and the fantastic. 

The gaiety of his colour has often been remarked, and his 
power of decorative invention—that rare quality—can 
scarcely be denied. Mr. Roger Fry, who worked with him 
at the Omega workshops, has declared that some of the 
designs which he then made for carpets, marquetry and 
needlework represent the high-water mark of applied design 
in England. Unfortunately they are very difficult to come 
by, as the objects worked from them are all in private 
hands. In designs for needlework he has been most success- 
ful. The modern interest in embroidery centres too much, 
like most artistic enthusiasms, round the work of the past. 
Beautiful as some of the 17th century tapestries or 18th 
century lace undoubtedly are, it is a sad confession of 
impotence to be for ever reproducing them. 

Quite recently an exhibition of embroideries was held in 
Bond Street, and all who visited it must have been struck 
by the beauty of some of the chair covers worked by Miss 
Mary Hogarth after Mr. Grant’s designs, by the way in which 
‘they impressed themselves on the memory, in spite of their 
reticence and their quiet, if fresh, colour. Mr. Grant is one 
of those rare modern artists who are inspired instead of being 
hampered by a particular task, by the problem of filling a 
definite, perhaps unusual space. Some of the fresco painters 
of the High Renaissance almost seem to have preferred an 
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irregular piece of wall; the blank rectangle of the easel 
canvas suggests nothing, hints at nothing ; it offers a liberty 
so wide as to become a restriction. 

After his experiments at the Omega workshops, Mr. » 
Grant decorated a number of rooms in collaboration with 
Miss Vanessa Bell, and these are distinguished by the same 
qualities as his designs for embroidery. Then he turned to 
theatrical costume and to scenery for ballets. Unfortu-° 
nately the theatre managers have as yet been blind to their 
opportunities, and theatrical designing is one of those arts 
which cannot exist without commissions. Every time that 
the Chauve Souris company visits London there is a gasp of 
amazement at the beauty and completeness even of their 
smallest scenes, and a chorus of lament that such things are 
impossible in England. Yet in Mr. Duncan Grant the 
producers have a scene-designer quite as able as Roerich or 
Benois. A revue decorated by him would prove once and 
for all that the English can after all produce work which is 
neither sentimental, nor empty, nor too naturalistic, nor yet 
a mere echo from Paris. But the managers prefer to spend 
their money on three dresses a minute for the whole “ beauty 
chorus of sixty.”’ The Diaghileff ballet has demonstrated 
what delightful use may be made of really well painted drop- 
scenes. They are seen for two or three minutes only, yet at 
the beginning of each ballet they set the right emotional 
chord vibrating. Mr. Duncan Grant, with his refinement, 
his delicacy, his tact, would be able to paint a series of such 
drop-scenes as would interpret the spirit of a play before the 
audience had heard a word of it, and would moreover con- 
tinue to attract that not large but perhaps important body 
of people who are a little weary by this time of the theatrical 
methods of the Seventies. 

It has been necessary to stress the decorative side of Mr. 
Grant’s genius, because that is most in need of adequate 
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opportunity of expression; but it must not be imagined 
that his accomplishment in any of the other branches 
of painting is negligible. As a portrait painter he has 
shown that “catching a likeness,’ even a certain pene- 
tration into character, is not incompatible with sound 
design and attractive pattern. Some of his earlier 
work, as, for example, his painting of Pamela Fry, has 
a charm which is not due merely to exploiting the 
youth of the sitter. 

His landscapes, while they are always attractive in colour 
and surface design, are seldom merely that. If they satisfy 
such an exacting Cézannist as Mr. Roger Fry, less inflexible 
critics may well be content to allow them to be truly three- 
dimensional. Some of his paintings of Provengal villages 
have interpreted the heat and fruitfulness of the south of 
France as so many more imitative artists have completely 
failed to do, and his Snow Scene, exhibited at the Indepen- 
dent Gallery in 1921, as Mr. Clive Bell remarked in “The 
Burlington Magazine,” is the sort of masterpiece about 
which there can be no further dispute amongst sensitive and 
educated people. 

In his still life his peculiar talents are even more at home 
and his Dead Mimosa is one of his happiest efforts. The 
rightness of the arranged objects—a vase of flowers, a book, 
an ink-pot, a packet of letters—and their skilful treatment 
are only less remarkable than the delicate beauty of the 
colouring. Mr. Grant is fond of painting flowers, without 
ever relying for his effect upon the loveliness of his subject. 
But he would not be his decorative self if he really preferred 
to paint potatoes, and the coarser vegetables, when, without 
sacrificing anything, the whole range of flower tints and 
flower forms is open to him. 

One of the most attractive of all his works is the painting 
which he calls The Tight-Rope Walker. The colouring, as 
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usual, is very subtle, and the effects of light upon the 
shoulders and thighs of the woman acrobat admirable. The 
artist, too, has taken almost a sculptor’s pleasure in the 
rounded limbs, shown off by the close fitting garments. 
There is a certain amount of distortion in the arms, carefully 
calculated to increase the sensation of confident yet pre- 
carious balance. The vertical edge of the stage pulls the 
picture taut, and on the opposite side is the straight, slightly- 
diagonal line formed by a piece of flat scenery. The whole 
composition is as tight asa stretched violin string ; it is also 
as full of vibration and as full of music. 

Mr. Grant is still a young man, and he has not negligible 
admirers who think of him even now as the first talent in 
England. It is unfortunate for us, as for him, that his 
development and his accomplishment do not depend 
entirely upon himself. We can only hope that circum- 
stances will be propitious, and that patrons, private or 
public, will one day be wise. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


Roger Fry 
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ROGER FRY 


R. ROGER FRY is the most distinguished con- 
MI vert Mr. Clive Bell ever had. Divided, there 
was still a chance for the opponents of “ Post- 
Impressionism” ; united, the champions of that movement 
are formidable indeed. Perhaps it was not a conversion after 
all, but only the effect of the formula which it happened that 
Mr. Bell found before him, and which came to Mr. Fry with 
all the urgency of a revelation. Even before 1912—the 
year of his acceptance of ‘“‘Significant Form” as the whole 
aim and object of art—Mr. Fry was well known as a critic. 
He had in fact contributed as much as anybody to winning 
that battle against the Academy which was fought by the 
members of the New English Art Club and their friends 
during the last decade of the roth century and the first 
decade of this. In the “Atheneum,” the “New States- 
man”’ and the “ Nation”’ Mr. Fry was never tired of pointing 
out that English official art wallowed in illustration and 
sentimental anecdote, and could only renew itself by for- 
getting its own decadent academic traditions, by turning its 
eyes to the best work which was being done abroad, and 
by doing some real thinking about the principles of esthetics. 
His fine taste was as astonishing as his knowledge of the 
past, and he was always able to illustrate his theories 
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by his pictures—an impressive feat in these days of over- 
specialisation. 

This cleverness was in many ways damaging to Mr. Fry’s 
reputation, damaging even to his production. His pictures 
tended to have such an accumulation of learning behind 
them that they were visibly over-intellectualised. It is 
difficult to be a connoisseur without being an eclectic, and 
the eclectics have always been artists who, as artists, 
compelled the admiration of onlookers rather than won their 
hearts. If the English as a nation really cared at all for art 
they would know that Mr. Fry is one of the most celebrated 
critics in Europe, but they might not be much less cold 
towards his own achievement in painting. The most 
conservative admirer of “period art’’—that is to say, an 
admirer of the art of any period but the present—feels in 
spite of himself a slight thrill of pride when Mr. Fry takes 
his place, as by right, on the small jury of world experts 
who meet in Paris to decide on the authenticity of La 
Belle Ferronniére. But he is puzzled when this same 
authority on the technique of Leonardo spends his time 
insisting on the greatness and the importance of an artist 
like Cézanne, and is largely instrumental in opening in 
London a Post-Impressionist exhibition whose contents 
have, at first sight, so little in common with the artistic 
triumphs of the Italian Renaissance. Yet in all this there 
is no inconsistency. There is in all the artists whose 
work he admires the same striving, if in varying degrees 
of intensity, towards structural design. His appreciations 
spring naturally from his knowledge, and his criticism 
is always illuminating even when it fails to demolish our 
prejudices. 

An esthetic doctrine, however, is such a difficult thing to 
bring to bear on particular instances that it is not surprising 
that, while his artistic sympathies are wide, his theories area 
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little extreme, a little too fastidious. Cézanne may be the 
synthesis of El] Greco and Poussin—that is surely a sufficient 
feat for any one man—but he does not include a host of 
admirable painters whom individually Mr. Fry is driven to 
admire. In his quite legitimate passion for rhythm he is apt 
to empty art of its content, which should not indeed be a 
story, need not itself be beautiful, but must surely be some- 
thing. Even since his conversion he has, I think, hardly 
gone so far as to say with Mr. Bell that ‘‘every sacrifice to 
representation is something stolen from art,’’ but he does 
tend to distrust excessively any concession on the part of the 
artist to the admirations of common humanity. If such 
concessions were nothing more than concessions, consciously 
introduced, they would be as contemptible as any other 
method of catching at popularity ; but in properly balanced 
artists like Rubens they are not so. They are simply the 
result of an innate sympathy; as Mr. Fry might say, a 
natural and profitable vulgarity. This savours a little of 
intellectual snobbery. 

This demand for “pure art,” for esthetic abstractions, 
valuable enough as a weapon against the anecdotage of the 
academies, excludes so much that is capable of giving in- 
tense pleasure even to quite cultured people. A meat ticket 
is a poor substitute for a beef-steak. We shall probably 
never recapture the first fine careless rapture of Florence 
over Cimabue’s altar-piece; the interest of the public in 
Frith’s Derby Day has perhaps little to do with the discus- 
sion ; but if civilised mankind has really become incapable 
of any genuine esthetic emotion at all, then it is time we 
stopped being estheticians and turned social reformers. 
Let us admit, if we must, that esthetic sensibility is 
rare; to admit that it is existent almost exclusively 
in ourselves is to acknowledge that our function shrinks 
to nothing. We are wasting not, perhaps, our own 
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time, but certainly that of the world. Let us shut 
ourselves up in our tower, and, like the mathematicians, 
lose ourselves in abstractions ! . 
Mr. Fry’s painting has tended to illustrate the extremity 
and therefore the sterility of his theories only too com- 
pletety. His work is seen by the public too seldom, but an 
exhibition of his recent paintings and drawings was held at 
the Independent Gallery in Grafton Street towards the 
middle of 1920. To those familiar with Mr. Fry as the most 
benevolent of lecturers and the most amiable of critics, the 
singular absence of charm in his pictures must have come as 
a surprise. Still, it is possible to be great without being 
charming—charm may even be a hindrance to greatness— 
and mere absence of surface attraction is not by itself a basis 
for criticism. The colour of most of the works was un- 
pleasing. Certainly the time has gone by when it was per- 
missible for an artist to work out his schemes in black and 
white and then merely to add local colour where he thought 
it necessary. A painting—so much at least the modern 
masters have taught us—should be conceived in terms of 
colour from the first. The colour must form part of the 
design, and this Mr. Fry never forgets. What he does for- 
get is that it is impossible even for the most exquisite 
esthetic reaction to purge itself completely of the direct 
emotional effect of the work of art presented to it. Colour 
never has no effect at all; if it does not “sing” it 
grates. 
Cézanne is the dominating influence of all his recent work. 
El Greco is always said to be apparent in his work also, but I 
have never been able to see it. In most of Mr. Fry’s paint- 
ing there is a complete absence of the typical Baroque 
flourish, and if he does make trivial things monumental in 
the Cézanne manner, at least he magnifies them without 
rhetoric. He owes something to Matisse, who developed 
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from, or added to, Cézanne, his own peculiar method of 
designing, as it were, by calligraphy. Like him, Mr. Fry 
clings to the “organised planes” of their common master, 
but, like him, a virile ine binds the composition together. 
There is no blurring of edges in order to give relief. Reces- 
sion must be obtained by differentiating the planes by 
means of colour. In this he is not always successful, and 
some of his paintings in consequence look flat. But fora 
work of art to look flat when its whole raison d’étre is to 
demonstrate the possibility of designing in three dimensions, 
is to stake everything upon a number which does not 
turn up. 

Mr. Fry’s work raises the whole question of the future of 
painting in civilised countries. The last few years have been 
years of experiment, and therefore a certain roughness in 
painting is inevitable. Much may be forgiven to pioneers 
provided only that they do pioneer, that they do enlarge 
man’s possessions, either physical or spiritual. The extra- 
vagances of Columbus are forgotten because he discovered 
America ; had he not done so, his eccentricities alone would 
have been remembered by few and forafew years. The ques- 
tion the historian of the future will be called upon to settle is 
whether all the striving and agonising of fine minds devoted 
to the service of painting really did open up for mankind a 
new Kingdom of the Spirit. Was a new way discovered of 
using art to illuminate life, or was the only result a new, 
more subtle flavour to delight the sophisticated palates of a 
tiny coterie ? 

The sad thing is that Mr. Fry seems to have no hope of the 
first. He is fortunate in finding in the second alternative 
a sufficient inducement to him to continue his labour. Most 
of us must believe more, or despair more completely. In the 
former case our labours may be of some importance, in the 
latter, of none. 
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The case of Mr. Fry might, it seems to me, be set down 
in terms of an old-fashioned game of ‘‘Consequences”’ : 


Fastidious 
Mr. Roger Fry 
Met: the all-too-sensible 
Man-in-the-Street 
In the street (where else would he be likely to 
meet him ?) 


Mr. Fry said: 


“The artist of the new movement is moving into a sphere 
more and more remote from that of the ordinary man. 
In proportion as art becomes pure, the number of people 
to whom it appeals grows less. It cuts out all the 
romantic overtones of life by which men are induced to 
accept a work of art. It appeals only to the esthetic 
sensibility, and that in most men is comparatively 
weak,” 


The Man-tn-the-Street said : 
“Have you got a match ?”’ 


The Consequence was : 


That Mr. Fry packed up his painting materials and 
made ready to journey alone into the wilderness. 


And the World said (what else could tt say to so courteous a 
prophet P) : 
“Well! Sorry you’re going. Good-bye!” 
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KNEELING FIGURE? STUDY FOR BRONZE 


Frank Dobson 





FRANK DOBSON 


was to be seen a series of rooms decorated in various 
historical styles. In the last of these, which repre- 
sented, not with complete success, modern decorative art, 
was a certain head of polished brass which caught the eye 
of the spectator at once, and somehow remained in the 
memory when the rest of the contents of the room had 
been completely forgotten. It was a portrait head of Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell, and its sculptor was Mr. Frank Dobson. 
Mr. Dobson is a sculptor, and by that is meant not merely 
an artist who works in stone, or wood, or metal, instead of 
in chalks or oil paint, but one who sees the world in terms 
of sculpture, and is more interested in solid forms than in 
anything else. Such a man is much rarer than we are apt 
to think. Sculpture has too often meant a translation into 
full relief of some subject planned as a picture, after having 
been previously conceived as an anecdote; and it is against 
this attitude that the modern movement is a protest. The 
separation between the composer and the executant— 
dreamed of with strange satisfaction by Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis—had in late nineteenth century sculpture become 
an unfortunate reality, with the inevitable consequence that 
a figure modelled in clay, and then translated, semi- 
mechanically, into white marble, lost almost as much in the 
process as an intricate line-drawing loses by being turned 
into a wood engraving. The great truth to be learned by 
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workers in all the arts is that attention to the nature of the 
material is not a fetter but an opportunity ; and it is one 
of the healthiest characteristics of modern art that almost 
all the most promising of its exponents engrave their own 
designs, print their own books, and shape their own statues 
from the actual block of stone. 

The sculptor’s career is a very difficult and strenuous one. 
It requires too long an apprenticeship and is too much like 
manual labour to attract the amateur ; and it is never likely 
that stone-cutting will be taught as an ‘“‘extra’’ at private 
schools for young ladies. Mr. Dobson took up his task very 
young. He was born in 1887, in London, and early in the 
present century was working in St. John’s Wood in the 
studio of Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, who gave him at least 
some insight into the essentials of the craft, After spending 
some time in Scotland, at Arbroath, he returned to London 
and studied at the City and Guilds Schools near the Oval, 
soon after they had been distinguished by the presence of 
Mr. Eric Kennington and Mr. Glyn Philpot. Then he lived 
in Cornwall for a time and worked with the granite cutters, 
learning in that most difficult school the mastery over 
material which is the first step to its appreciation and 
enjoyment. 

The first thing that strikes the observer when considering 
Mr. Dobson’s sculpture is its complete lack of literary associa- 
tion. As he himself declares, his works have no name; 
they are shapes complete in themselves or they are nothing. 
Even in his portraits he does not really care to make the 
features of his sitter anything more than a first stimulus 
towards his own independent design. There is no attempt 
at psychology, although he does not purposely distort if 
his own artistic conscience can be satisfied without it. 
There is a bronze head of Mr. Asquith, for example, which 
is an admirable likeness ; but in general he prefers children, 
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or those who have not submerged the type in the individual. 
One of his heads, that of a young girl, is particularly satisfy- 
ing. The carriage, the “toss’’ almost, is well conveyed, the 
uprights of the composition being given by the bobbed hair 
hanging free from the head. It is no small tribute to a 
sculptor’s skill, as a sculptor, and not as a mere illustrator, 
if a head of his carving or modelling is as satisfactory from 
the back as from the front; just as it is a good test of a 
painter’s power of design and colour harmony, if his picture 
is still pleasing when looked at upside-down. One of the 
most successful of his portrait busts was that of Lydia 
Lopokova, with the hands clasped in front. 

His earlier work was considered by many who saw it to 
err a little on the side of the fantastic. The Concertina 
Man, carved direct in Portland stone in 1919 and exhibited in 
the International Exhibition at Venice two years ago, repelled 
people accustomed to more naturalistic work by the strange 
gaping mouth and stumpy limbs, but his often illustrated 
carving of two heads compelled admiration for its plastic 
qualities even from those most prejudiced in favour of the 
prettiness and vacuous grace which is too common in modern 
sculpture. 

In his more recent work he has shown himself less 
eccentric, but fortunately without any sacrifice of essential 
qualities. There is no surrender to representation, but 
only a growing feeling that the earlier distortions, while 
they succeeded in their immediate object, were a little too 
obvious to be altogether satisfying. He has discovered that 
it is possible to combine a close approximation to the forms 
of actuality with the poise and balance of masses which are 
the sculptor’s only true concern. 

One of the most successful of all his works is a figure of 
a half-kneeling woman. The rhythm of the limbs is beauti- 
fully worked out, and as the model is turned round upon 
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a sculptor’s revolving block it is plain that it has volume and 
design from every possible point of view. Indeed, it is 
difficult to decide how to place it on a fixed block in an exhi- 
bition so that spectators should see it from the best angle. 
For once the problem which has tormented every sculptor 
since statues first detached themselves from the wall and 
stood out completely “in the round,”’ has been triumphantly 
solved. 

Another interesting discovery concerning this particular 
work was the constant relation between the distances from 
one salient point to another, as measured by a pair of calipers. 
Theories are always being propounded which seek to estab- 
lish the mathematically accurate proportion of works of art, 
and although most of them are too simple to be true or too 
fantastic to be convincing, they do express a curious fact. 
The artist’s intuition, when he is completely absorbed in 
his labour, does seem to produce results which look as if they 
had been arrived at by mathematics. The mistake lies in 
supposing that the same result can be achieved by mathe- 
matics alone. It is interesting to know that Michael Angelo 
found himself always to have created “‘a pyramidal, serpen- 
tine figure, multiplied by one, two, and three,” even although 
it is not very clear what he meant by the formula. As a 
recipe transmitted to his disciples it was completely useless. 
Once the work of art is before the connoisseur it is permiss- 
ible, and indeed necessary, for him to discover many strange 
truths about it, but that does not make him in the least 
capable of producing a work of art of his own. The explana- 
tion of the artistic impulse must still be mythological. 

Mr. Dobson, as has been said with reference to his por- 
trait busts, regards nature as the spring-board for his leap 
into space. His method of working is to pose the model— 
usually a female figure—and to make from it some dozens 
of working drawings from every point of view. Then the 
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model is never looked at again, and sometimes the drawings, 
too, are discarded if they threaten to interfere with the 
independent designing faculty. The sculptor, according to 
Mr. Dobson’s own theory and practice, should evolve an 
idea of the relation of certain masses, and refer to models 
only for information. Otherwise all the imperfections of an 
individual are reproduced, quite pointlessly, and without 
the only thing which made them tolerable, namely /zfe. 

The other great objection to working direct from models 
is that the practice tends to make the artist forget his 
material. The modern view of sculpture, and I think the 
sound one, is that a given work should not be primarily a 
carving of an old man’s head, or a girl’s torso, but a carving 
in wood, im stone, or whatever the substance may happen 
to be. The grain of a block of wood may even be allowed 
to suggest the design; that is at least vastly better than 
abusing technical dexterity to obtain in one material effects 
only proper to another, or translating every sculptural con- 
ception into the infinite monotony of white Carrara. 

The beauty of English local stones is only now beginning 
to be realised. Both Mr. Dobson and Mr. Kennington 
are very conscious of the possibilities of the stone obtained 
from the Hamhill quarries near Frome, and anyone who has 
seen their works in this substance will certainly not desire 
that an expensive substitute should be imported from Italy 
simply because it is whiter and takes a finer polish. We no 
longer consider that pictures are better because the finger 
slides over their surface ; nor is it reasonable to expect the 
peculiar beauty of a mahogany table top to belong also to 
a stone carving. Indeed, there is in the demand more of 
sensuality than of true esthetic perception. 

Mr. Dobson has not yet had his great opportunity, and he 
is still far from being accepted by those official immortals 
whose.own works die so quickly. Hehadachance of going to 
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India to work in new Delhi, but, feeling that his own develop- 
ment was still far from complete, he wisely refused to stereo- 
type his own style of the moment, and to go on producing 
parodies of himself during a long period of years. His forty- 
foot figure for the Welsh National War Memorial at Cardiff 
was rejected on the ground that it was too massive for the 
site. A reduced model has been exhibited and is generally 
admired as being among the best things he has done. Various 
reclining female figures have been purchased by the discern- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that a great public commission 
will someday fall to his hand. Both he and the public will 
be fortunate if it should happen to do so when he is at the 
summit of his powers, for the work which he has accom- 
plished already is only a slight indication of what those 
powers might be, directed at the right moment to some sub- 
ject which should really inspire him. 
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(In the collection of Charles Rutherston, Esq.) 


SANDLING PARK 


Paul Nash 
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PAUL NASH 


scape becomes interesting for its own sake, for early 

painters are religious painters, and landscape has no 
religious significance, had none at least until the sophisti- 
cated Nature-worshippers of the end of the 18th century 
read into it their own souls. Wordsworth’s reaction to 
natural surroundings is the antithesis of the primitive one. 
The primitive artist is interested in human beings,or at 
least in supernatural beings clothed in human form. The 
Word cannot, in early times, dwell amongst us until it is 
made flesh. 

As soon, however, as Giotto ‘“‘knocked a hole in the 
-wall’’ on which he was painting his figures, as soon, that 
is, as he began to think of what lay beyond them, of back- 
ground, pure landscape painting was, in time, inevitable. 
By degrees the rules of perspective were discovered, and 
painters were delighted to find what depth and airiness 
could be given to their pictures by opening a window 
upon the-world on each side of their enthroned Madonna’s 
head. How exquisite are some of the landscapes intro- 
duced into the works of the Italian masters of the 
early Renaissance is universally known; and as the 
religious motive for painting was lost, artists began to 
omit their sacred personages and to be interested in the 
background for its own sake. Claude still thought it 
necessary to give his pictures some mythological or historical 
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title, but it is of really very little moment who is 
embarking in the level sunlight from the quays which lie at 
the foot of his exquisite palaces, who is dying or loving in 
his delicious formal glades. The great Dutchmen abandoned 
even the pretence, but the most naturalistic of them still 
composed, even if it was in objects—farms, trees, lakes— 
rather than in the abstract forms which were implicit in 
them. 

In 18th century England the art tended to become 
merged in topography. Gainsborough is the outstanding 
exception, even if he never quite got rid of the notion 
that landscape should be a background to something. 
Then came the “return to Nature,’ a delight in 
natural forms, and the doctrine—a complete non sequitur— 
that the artist was a mirror and nothing else. The great 
Constable did as much as anyone to start a movement 
of which he would hardly have approved the issue. He 
abandoned formal landscape and opened the door to 
the extravagances of extreme Impressionism. The exact 
reproduction of nature was preached as a gospel until 
the very successes of the artists of the end of the 19th 
century made it plain that their ideal was both unattain- 
able and pointless. Then came the reaction, the structural, 
three-dimensional reaction of Cézanne, and what, for 
want of a better name, may be called the calligraphic 
reaction. 

The photographic mind is inclined to regard all 
simplification as perverse; to blame artists who, it is 
supposed, make accurate sketches from nature and then 
go home and “compose” them, by the simple expedient 
of leaving half the story out. That is not the method 
of Mr. Paul Nash. He is never tired of insisting that 
he does not transcribe facts like the Impressionists, nor 
arrange them in an arbitrarily chosen pattern like the 
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Formalists. He sees landscape like that. The ordinary 
man thinks he sees in a landscape what a photograph, 
taken from the spot where he stands, would show him. 
In reality he sees nothing, so to speak, but the label. 
He sees not a cottage, but an inscription “Cottage’’, 
and ejaculates “How picturesque!” just as he judges 
a wooded hillside or a group of factory chimneys solely 
by their literary associations. He never sees the forms 
at all. 

Most people, in fact, have something else to do; seeing 
forms is a whole-time job. But for that very reason we 
should be grateful to those artists who have penetrated to 
the essential structure of landscape and are able to reveal 
it to us. Night Tide, for example, one of Mr. Nash’s most 
successful drawings, is not in the least like a photograph 
of the sea breaking on a stone parapet. And yet in the 
long lines of those uwunaturally straight breakers, in the 
frank pencilling of the foreground, in the simplification of 
the forms of the waves, there is certainly a force and 
a meaning which no photograph, which no drawing 
approaching more nearly to the photographic, could give. 
There is weight in the sea as he draws it, and a sullen 
clapotement of the dark water against the stone, and over 
everything that peculiar unearthly-seeming light which 
must be familiar to anyone who has walked along a sea- 
shore at midnight. 

Some fourteen years ago, while still at the Slade, he gave 
evidence of his analytic vision, his power of translating the 
forms of objects into his particular linear convention. That 
convention was at first a little hard, mathematical almost, 
and for a time he swerved from it, passing through a phase 
of less reticent statement. For a brief moment his trees 
writhed @ la Van Gogh, but he had no need to adopt 
anyone else’s tricks of expression. He had his own con- 
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vention for tree-forms in movement, sweeping rather than 
writhing, and he excelled in depicting the heavy-hanging 
boughs of trees in summer at rest. In his later drawings 
he has returned to the abstraction of his student days, to 
the same economy of expression, but with a real increase 
of sensibility. 

So far he has done little more than explore the possibilities 
of oil-paint, but, without abandoning his method of pencil 
drawing with the faintest touches of chalk colour, he has 
begun to take an increased interest in the medium of greater 
range. His oils at first were like paintings in tempera, but 
that manner has given place to one more “‘painty,’’ making 
greater play with the quality of the pigment. In doing so 
he has found a host of new problems confronting him. 
Technical pedants, even of the modern school, are horrified 
at his indifference to the uneven quality of his paint in 
different parts of the same picture. Sometimes his fore- 
ground is dry, and a house-roof on the horizon shiny, and 
yet even this transgression from the accepted canons 
fails to upset the,balance of his work, so solidly is it 
planned. 

There can be no objection to his method of treating the 
optical difficulties which are inherent in all two-dimensional 
representations of three-dimensional objects. The human 
eye cannot keep in focus at one and the same time two 
objects which are distant from one another in space. The 
older painters were content to ignore this. They looked 
separately at all the objects which were intended to be 
included on their canvas, and put them in separately. 
There was, if they were good painters, one particular 
spot in their pictures on which the spectator was 
expected to concentrate, but they contented themselves 
with subsidiary means of emphasis, a bright light or the 
junction of two powerfully sweeping lines; and if the 
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spectator was so perverse as to insist on gazing intently 
at the corner of the picture, he found it all complete 
and ready for him. If the picture were by a Pre- 
Raphaelite he found the local colour noted, too, with a 
complete disregard of any part that colour was supposed 
to play in the total scheme. Turner often blurred his 
foregrounds when he wished the eye to rest upon the 
middle distance. In some of Mr. Nash’s landscapes the 
eye is forced to rest on the spot he desires, for otherwise 
the picture is meaningless. He has offered his solution 
of the optical difficulty, and it is as idle to complain 
of his method as it would be to lament that the human eye, 
resting on a distant horizon, cannot take in clearly 
the forms of a forest of fir trees which lies some miles 
nearer. 

Mr. Nash is not as versatile as a mere list of his 
works might lead one to suppose. Versatility in the arts is 
rightly regarded with suspicion; it is dangerous, because 
too often it means mere dilettantism, a preference for the 
superficial, A man’s work cannot be an intelligible unity 
if the parts of it are separated by wide technical chasms ; 
but there is no danger if the various branches of art 
. practised are merely aspects of the same preoccupation 
with design. The artists of the Renaissance were able 
to paint frescoes and chase goblets simultaneously 
because both tasks offered them the same problem. It is 
one of the disadvantages of Naturalism that it has no 
meaning when translated into terms of the applied arts. 
Mr. Nash, in addition to his formal landscapes, has 
painted a few portraits, has produced patterns for textiles, 
and has designed decorations and costumes for the theatre. 
He has also to his credit a series of fascinating wood- 
engravings. 

Only one of his stage decorations has so far been used, 
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that for Barrie’s ‘““The Truth about the Russian Dancers,” 
produced in 1920, but there exist in the collections of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum some delightful forest scenes 
for ““The Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ He does not yet 
appeal to theatrical managers who only understand two 
varieties of stage decoration, naturalism and Bakst, being 
too formal for the first, and not gaudy enough for the 
second. 

So far there are not many portraits in oils. That of 
Mrs. Dagltsh was the first, and it displays his characteristic 
anxiety to reveal form, while not forgetting character. As 
mere pattern, although of course it tries to be, and succeeds 
in being, something more than that, it is charming, the 
lilacs of the wrap chiming with the yellow edging of the 
gown and the irridescent blue-green of the curtain. He is 
particularly fond of that special kind of irridescence, 
luminous, with one colour melting into another like the 
inside of a shell. His most important picture The Lake has 
an almost phosphorescent gleam in the shadows between 
the trees; and although he was never a sombre painter, 
his latest works show an ever-increasing desire for brilliance 
and luminosity. 

There has been no space to touch on his war pictures; 
but that perhaps is not to be regretted, for, admirable as 
they are, they are only a particular example of the applica- 
tion of his principles, and there is some danger that their 
undoubted appeal to those familiar with the devastated 
area should obscure the merits of his peace-time land- 
scapes. Also, though they are far enough from submerging 
design in anecdote, they do drive nearer to the edge of 
literature than any of his other works. His very abstractness 
is his value, although it will certainly disable him from a 
wide popularity. He makes no concessions, and we can 
only hope that he will make none in that work which he has 
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so far only begun. The integrity of the artist is an inspiring 
thing ; not less so in these days when compromise is more 
loudly denounced but not less widely practised than it ever 
was before. 
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HENRY LAMB 


HE public began to awake to the existence of 

Mr. Henry Lamb when it first stopped in 
astonishment before his portrait of Lytton 

Strachey, Esq., exhibited in the Tate Gallery. Mr. Strachey, 
too, had suddenly become famous by the publication of 
“Eminent Victorians,’ and this lent another interest to the 
picture, of which it was certainly in no need as a work of art. 
The portrait is worth considering because it illustrates so 
many of Mr. Lamb’s characteristics, his clinging to repre- 
sentation with a minimum of distortion, his complete 
avoidance of photographic illusion, his broad feeling for 
arrangement, even his quaintness, his tricks of style, such as 
the Japanese effect of the shrub behind Mr. Strachey’s head, 
and the impossibly drooping, fairy-tale branches of the tree 
on the right. The painting is free from “literature,” but 
not devoid of wit; witness the two most un-eminent 
Victorians walking calmly up the park pathway which is 
seen through the enormous window panes. And Mr. 
Strachey himself is no wild revolutionary in outward 
appearance ; nor in the very ordinary umbrella and strange- 
shaped hat resting upon the eminently Victorian chair does 
he show any hint of the reversal of accepted standards 
which he has almost made popular. The recent Retro- 
spective Exhibition of the New English Art Club hung a head 
of Mr. Strachey which was evidently a study for the larger 
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picture. It is interesting as showing how little the charac- 
teristics of the sitter have been exaggerated in the finished 
work, in spite of the deliberate simplification which the 
artist has sought for. 

Mr. Lamb is still a young man, having been born at 
Adelaide in 1885. Like Mr. Tonks he at first intended to 
enter the medical profession, but decided at about the age 
of twenty that he would become an artist. He went to 
France to study, returning at the age of twenty-six to work 
in London. He brought back with him certain studies of 
Breton peasants, which, while showing the strong influence 
of Mr. Augustus John on the style of the young artist, 
showed also the individuality of his own vision. His Death 
of a Bretonne, painted in 1910 and now in the possession of the 
Master of University College, Oxford, is both an extremely 
able picture designed, as it is the fashion to insist, in three 
dimensions, and a closely studied and emotionally rendered 
scene from life. Modelling has always been easy to Mr. 
Lamb. He seems to have known by instinct from the first 
all the complicated relations of receding planes which other 
painters have tortured themselves to understand. Even the 
earliest portraits show this mastery of the shapes of things, 
so different from a mere ability to arrange silhouettes. in a 
decorative scheme; and in the latest work, such as his 
portrait of The Provost of Worcester (1923), there is no lower- 
ing of the standard of former triumphs. 

I have heard it suggested that part at least of Mr. Lamb’s 
novelty is due to his trick of “‘ painting out of the top bed- 
room window.” The trick, if it be a trick, was learnt from 
the Japanese, and it offers several advantages to the 
modern painter. For one thing, it allows him to dispense 
with what used to be called erial perspective ; and if he is 
more eager to make a pattern out of life than to pursue any 
further the pseudo-scientific experiments of the Impres- 
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sionists, it enables him to present to the spectator all the 
intimacy of the bird’s-eye view. There is, after all, no 
particular reason why the artist should always sit upon a 
low campstool. 

The well known picture of a suddenly bombarded camp 
in Palestine illustrates the advantages of the method. The 
spectator becomes part of the scene, so closely does he look 
down upon it; and by cutting off the picture below the 
horizon, the sensation of helpless imprisonment under 
attack by a distant enemy is intensified. The smoke is 
stiffly formalised, but when I think with what round, 
ineffective, conventional puffs a more naturalistic painter 
would have rendered it, I am filled with admiration for the 
man who is able to find so satisfactory a formula. 

During the war his experience as battalion medical 
officer in Macedonia, Palestine and France, while interfering 
sadly with the work which he had at heart, and forcing him 
to take up again studies which he thought he had aban- 
doned for ever, was not entirely barren in artistic inspira- 
tion and achievement. His army life deepened, too, that 
feeling of the immense significance of things trivial in 
appearance of which he had already shown himself 
conscious in his early work in Brittany. During the 
months of forced artistic inacton he stored his mind 
with vivid memories which seem to have formed them- 
selves into patterns almost without his conscious co- 
operation, 

In a painting now in the Manchester City Art Gallery, 
Salomka War Picture, he abandons the bird’s eye view, 
and constructs his design from a position below the 
level of the principal figures. The attitudes of the groups 
of soldiers standing in a wood are admirably interpreted, 
the cold, the tedium of waiting, their fatalism, and the little 
emotion which they allow themselves to show. And how 
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skilfully the “tin hats”? have been placed! By their reflec- 
tion of light they catch the attention at once, and the line 
they trace across the canvas sets, so to say, the rhythm of 
the picture. I know of few modern paintings which succeed 
more completely in capturing the spirit of a scene while 
showing that the artist has never wavered in his intention 
of making design his principal concern. 

So easy does Mr. Lamb find it to translate the prose of 
existence into his own simple, nervous verse that he has never 
felt the need of painting much rural landscape. Landscape 
is so easy to arrange, and that is why it was so popular 
in an age instinctively in revolt against its own realistic 
theories. The heresy of the picturesque also tempted 
painters into the country ; until there were more insanitary 
cottages in public exhibitions than the laxest of county 
authorities would ever have allowed to exist in the country- 
side, and more cattle standing knee-deep in water on the 
walls of the Academy than could have been found in the 
whole of the Highlands. 

Mr. Lamb prefers to paint streets, particularly the streets 
and roofs of Poole, where he lives; having learned the all- 
important lesson that tiles can be as beautiful as thatch, 
and the more difficult but not less necessary lesson that 
corrugated iron can be more beautiful than tiles. In his 
Dear Hay Lane, Poole, painted in 1922, he has made great 
play with the tin roof of the nearest building, seeming to 
build the rest of the composition up to the lightness of its 
tone. In this painting also everything is seen from above, 
and anyone who imagines that this simplifies excessively 
the artist’s problem should be set to draw a running boy or 
a lounging man, foreshortened, as in this case they must be, 
against the almost vertical pavement. 

In his Roof View, Poole, No. I, now in the possession of 
Lord Henry Bentinck, the pattern of the roofs encloses a 
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little ravine-like street through which a dray-load of barrels 
is being driven. The round tops of the barrels, seen almost 
from above, are very skilfully introduced to provide almost 
the only curves in the picture. The eye fastens upon them 
instinctively, follows the suggested line of the cart to the 
horse’s ears, and so arrives at the central point of the 
composition—the figure of an oldish woman entering the 
door of her house. This figure is indicated in the most 
summary fashion, and it is astonishing how much informa- 
tion the artist has succeeded in conveying with three dabs 
of paint. We know that she is wearing slippers, although 
no feet are visible, and can almost guess that she has been 
rather hurriedly to a little shop round the corner to buy some 
small household necessity, unexpectedly required. Mr. 
Lamb excels in these tiny distant figures, in a different 
manner, but almost as completely as the great Callot himself. 
The group of loungers in any of the Poole street scenes could 
hardly be bettered. 

There are not many interiors by Mr. Lamb, although he 
would surely triumph in that witty kind of genre picture 
which is more possible indoors than out. Mr. Behrend 
possesses two which are reproduced in the volume of 
“Contemporary British Artists’? devoted to Mr. Lamb’s 
work. The first, The Bivvy, Palestine, is almost naturalistic, 
but very skilfully composed. It would have been so easy 
to make chaos of the sprawling legs of the three soldiers, 
lying side by side under the narrow tent. The right hand 
half of the picture, expressive as the legs have been made, 
would have lacked interest but for the clever device of 
pushing towards that side the white enamel mug which, in 
the act of being passed from hand to hand, is the dominant 
high light of the composition and the focus of interest. 

The second interior is called The Gramophone, and loses a 
great deal by monochromereproduction. Thecolour holds the 
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design together, or rather (which is perhaps another way of 
saying the same thing) it holds the planes apart. The 
most difficult recessions are purposely chosen, and it is in- 
teresting to see how each of the five figures keeps its place. 
There is the usual witty penetration into the minds of 
ordinary people as expressed by the details of their attitudes. 
Mr. Lamb, in fact, might have been a cartoonist of genius 
if he had not chosen to be something better; for just as 
Charles Keene could express a lifetime of boredom or rakish- 
ness in the set of an overcoat seen from behind, so Mr. Lamb 
is able to let us into the intimate secrets of his sitting or 
standing figures by the simplest means, and without any 
descent to anecdote. 

In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to insist on the fine 
quality of his draughtmanship. In his painting he has 
already passed from the Pre-Raphaelitism of his early 
manner to a broader, looser treatment. But the sound foun- 
dation of good drawing is still as visible in his most simpli- 
fied composition as it is in his fine pencil heads, or the 
exquisite detailed drawings of flowers with which he occu- 
pied his leisure in Palestine. It is still too soon to prophesy 
upon what lines Mr. Lamb’s future development will run, 
but his work will always be welcome so long as he continues 
to combine so much technical accomplishment and 
originality of vision with so humorous and_ good- 
natured an attitude to life. 
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(In the collection of Mr. Claude Johnson) 
SELF-PORTRAIT 


Ambrose McEvoy 


AMBROSE McEVOY 


offered me a portrait of myself as a twentieth birth- 

day present, no one should paint me but Mr. Ambrose 
McEvoy. Mr. John makes his women look too tigerish, and 
besides, they have such abominable dressmakers and wear 
no corsets. This is not to say that Mr. John is not a great 
artist, but he is a little too ruthless in his psychological 
probing, and people of uncertain character, people who do 
not even know their own mind, let alone their own soul, 
people, in a word, twenty years old, would do better not to 
trust him. I should not go to Mr. Sargent lest he should 
show that I had drunk champagne the night before and had 
a headache, nor to Sir John Lavery, for he would flatter my 
modiste and not me. I do not think that I should employ 
Sir William Orpen, much as I admire him, lest I should be 
nothing but a high light amid my own bric-a-brac, nor 
Mr. Roberts, because I dislike being draped in wet tissue 
paper, nor Mr. de Laszlo, because it would bore me to look 
distinguished, nor Mr. Brockhurst, for I should never have 
the patience to sit to him. Mr. Sickert I am sure would 
refuse me because I am too well-bred, and Mr. Steer because 
I should insist on wearing too many clothes. I should 
certainly never allow Mr. Mark Gertler to compress me into 
a triangle, and Mr. Wyndham Lewis would paint me sharp 
featured, which I am not (which I should not be if I were a 
young and charming woman). 


| [ I were a young and charming woman, and somebody 
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No! I would go to Mr. McEvoy, and I would say to 
him in my most appealing manner ‘Paint me! Arrest for 
me the most alluring tilt of the head of which I am capable, 
make the most of these pretty green reflections in my flesh 
tints, pout my lips for me and put a dancing light in the 
eyes, suggest the delicate contours of the limbs, and the 
mysterious shadows of my hair, pose me straight-backed 
that all may see that I am slender and supple, and tilt my 
nose a little, not superciliously, but sufficient to show that 
no Patient Griselda lurks in my soul; in a word, paint me 
as you paint all your women, but let my individuality not 
be lost in a type; exploit if you will my sweetness, but 
hint, as you always do, that the purring cat has claws. 
Make me essentially and completely feminine, but do not 
conceal your opinion that I should look well in riding- 
breeches, or playing the part of Viola in ‘Twelfth Night.’ 
But all these directions are unnecessary, Mr. McEvoy. 
I should have stopped at the beginning of my speech and 
have said quite simply, ‘Paint me!’”’ 

So closely has Mr. McEvoy become identified with the 
essentially modern portrait that it is a little difficult to 
think of him in his earlier manner. Yet there was a time 
when he was supposed to be in love with the mid-Victorians, 
to cherish an unholy passion for the ottoman, the hassock 
and the antimacassar. During the first few years of the 
present century he was painting such pictures as The 
Convalescent, The Gold Shawl, The Engraving, delicate 
studies of interiors, usually with a female figure wearing a 
crinoline, and with her hair drawn to a tight little knob at 
the back. He did not seem to be able to escape from the 
properties of the Sixties. This is not to say that his pic- 
tures were not well painted, that the lighting was not 
handled with exquisite tact, that the arrangement of design 
was not admirable; only the work of his early period 
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seems to bear so little relation to that of more recent 
years. 

It was, however, a valuable preparation. The careful 
attention to often minute detail taught him what to leave 
out ; the task of relating his figure to an interior gave him 
an insight into character, especially into feminine character, 
which was to prove useful in his portraits. He learned 
much from Whistler, and as his art progressed, he has 
seemed to draw nearer to the spirit of his master. Whistler, 
too, had the same love of painting innocent sophistication, 
the same power of suggesting that clothes are part of a 
personality. 

Mr. McEvoy’s sound technique was learned—need one 
say it >—at the Slade, and at the most impressionable time 
of life he was fortunate enough to come into contact with 
some of the best work that was being done abroad. At the 
end of the ’Nineties England had at last awakened to the 
fact that its own tradition had somehow withered and that 
there was a healthy tree on the other side of the Channel 
from which it was possible to obtain branches for grafting. 
It is a truth—perhaps a sad truth—that whatever is at the 
moment admirable in English art draws its inspiration from 
Paris, at one or two removes ; and those are the best modern 
artists who have accepted that inspiration frankly and 
humbly and have developed it in accordance with their own 
temperament and ability. By its aid Mr. McEvoy gradually 
rid himself of reliance upon association for the charm of his 
pictures and set himself to make their appeal depend upon 
painting alone. 

It is curious that, although it is generally agreed that his 
highest accomplishment has been his feminine portraits, the 
beginning of the change in his artistic aims which led to 
these was marked by a most successful portrait of a man, 
or rather a boy—Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill. Almost at 
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the same time, however, he showed by Madame, now in 
Paris, in the Luxembourg, some hint of what his future 
work was to be. Since then he has had a whole galaxy of 
aristocratic sitters—The Countess of Sandwich, The Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Honourable Mrs. Cecil Baring—ladies 
who have wisely entrusted their dignity and grace into his 
hands, knowing that none could translate both more skil- 
fully on to canvas and at the same time produce pictures 
which were also works of art. 

It is extremely unlikely that he will ever be permitted to 
go back to his genre painting, and, his gifts being what they 
are, few will regret it. Some, on general grounds, will no 
doubt feel that the portrait looms altogether too large in 
English art, and there is some truth in this view. An 
eminent German critic has recently deplored the commercial 
basis on which English art has seemed too exclusively to 
rest throughout its history. ‘‘Plutocracy stood round its 
cradle,’ and Reynolds is the typical English master. Yet 
what a vain hankering it is for purely esthetic sensations, 
and if it is really true that no one can serve two masters, 
then most of us are damned indeed! It is part of the 
instinct for immortality to desire to perpetuate one’s like- 
ness; it may even be called a laudable curiosity to see 
oneself through another’s eyes, and so gain another oppor- 
tunity of uncertain insight into the perpetual mystery of 
ourselves. The artist’s problem is to live by his labour, 
and he need not question too closely the motives that lead 
men to employ him. After all, the worst portrait (the por- 
trait I mean which is a passable likeness even though its 
zsthetic worth is nothing) has some value as a document. 
Abstract designs are all hit or miss, and too often the latter. 
Only a fanatic denies that excellent pictures of religious 
scenes were painted long after artists had ceased to attach 
any importance to their precise spiritual significance ; and 
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no would-be sitter is so completely devoid of interest as to 
offer no problem to the portrait-painter. 

The vexed question of the beauty of the object is too 
vast a subject to be dealt with here; yet it is not out of 
place to touch upon it when discussing the art of Mr. McEvoy. 
It is so easy to rely upon the beauty of a sitter when painting 
portraits, that it is true to say that a valuable design is 
much more likely to be made of a beggarwoman than of a 
marchioness. Degas’ rough-skinned washerwomen having, 
under compulsion, the first bath of their lives, are infinitely 
preferable to the smooth nymphs of Bouguereau. Many 
modern artists hardly dare to paint a pretty face at all for 
fear lest they should be confused with the picture postcard 
manufacturers. It is a healthy instinct, but it can be 
_ pushed too far. Perhaps the time has come when, having 
demonstrated to the world that ugliness and beauty have 
nothing to do with the artist’s immediate problem, we may 
once more permit ourselves the indulgence of painting 
women that are neither born in a slum nor carved out of a 
piece of hard wood. The estheticians will cry shame upon 
us, but the artists perhaps will rejoice in secret, and the 
public will once more flatter itself that it understands art. 

If it should be so, then Mr. McEvoy will be hailed as one 
of those who had the courage to paint beauty and charm 
when they saw it. If not—and perhaps it is a little too 
early to abandon our self-imposed asceticism—then he has 
at least the honour of having shown that a painter can 
explore and transcribe every refinement of feminine attrac- 
tion, without ceasing, for that reason, to be an artist. Iam, 
as is plain, a little troubled in my conscience about Mr. 
McEvoy. I admire his work so much that I am driven to 
wonder whether it is for the right reason. But if I were a 
young and charming woman what should I care for this? 
No one should paint my birthday portrait but he. 
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T the end of June, 1914, appeared in London the 
A first number of a periodical bearing the somewhat 
disconcerting title of “Blast.’”’ It had a purplish 
cover, was printed in large black type and ran to 160 pages. 
Its modest price—the only modest thing about it—was half 
a crown. It was the organ of the Vorticists, and was con- 
ducted by Mr. Wyndham Lewis. Unfortunately the sound 
of this little squib was too soon drowned by louder explo- 
sions somewhere in the East of Europe, and the whole 
civilised world was speedily swept into a vortex which made 
Mr. Lewis’s seem like a storm in a tea-cup, or an eddy of dust 
in a suburban back-yard. After the war life was much more 
difficult ; the cost of printing made it an expensive hobby 
to issue manifestoes; Gaudier Brzeska, perhaps the most 
interesting of the so-called Vorticists, was dead, and Mr. 
Ezra Pound left England in a huff, and, abandoning “The 
New Age,” began to print his curious poems in the much 
more lurid pages of “‘ Der Querschnitt.”’ 

As a mere scrivener, I have always been amused when 
artists, after heaving “‘Literature” indignantly through the 
window, immediately go down and open the front door to 
let her in. It is forbidden, we know, to be “literary” in 
paint, but so many modern pictures need a volume of expla- 
nation. that painters turn writers to justify their existence. 
Vorticism, like Futurism, against which it was to some ex- 
tent a reaction, includes literature. Perhaps it would be 
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better to say included, for the sad truth is that Vorticism is 
dead. This isa pity, because it is the one artistic movement 
inaugurated in England since the days of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and a really broadminded Government would have 
subsidised its promoters out of sheer patriotism. Nothing 
could be more patriotic than the movement itself. It pro- 
claimed in the heaviest type at its disposal that “the Modern 
World is due almost entirely to Anglo-Saxon genius,’”’ and 
it made no secret of its “‘violent boredom with that feeble 
Europeanism abasement of the miserable ‘intellectual’ 
before anything coming from Paris, Cosmopolitan senti- 
mentality, which prevails in so many quarters.’’ Oras Mr. 
Ezra Pound put it more picturesquely : 


HERE is the taste of my BOOT, 
CARESS it, lick off the BLACKING. 


“Blast” was to be a “review of the Great English 
Vortex.’’ What was the great English Vortex? It is a 
little difficult to say. In the old days an artist was supposed 
to be inspired by a Muse, then by a Vortex, and now, I 
understand, it is a Complex that stands beside him and 
guides his hand, or jogs his elbow. Vortex? Complex ? 
We will content ourselves with calling the mysterious im- 
pulse x. This is at least mathematically accurate, even if, 
like most mathematical accuracies, it tells us nothing. 

Meaningless as a doctrine, sterile as a school, Vorticism 
is intelligible and even interesting considered as a protest. 
It was chiefly, as has been said, a protest against Futurism, 
and “‘Blast,’”’ once the reader has got over the first few pages, 
which are nothing but the ebullition of youthful high spirits, 
contains a good deal of wit and more than a little sound 
sense. ‘‘Leonardo was the first Futurist, and incidentally 
an airman among Quattro Cento angels.”” I know of no more 
witty or illuminating criticism of the great artist whose 
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mechanical and psychological preoccupations were the 
fountain-head of the modern decadence. “The finest art 
is not pure Abstraction,” said Mr. Lewis, and the reaction, 
as if in obedience to his word, is already in full swing. 
Futurism, or at least its most loudly-trumpeted variety, 
Automobilism, was nothing but a trick, which gave the 
momentary illusion of movement, once the spectator had 
accepted its very rigid conventions. It succeeded in its 
excessively limited aim and then died of having no more 
worlds to conquer. 

If would have been well for the Vorticists if their own 
aims had been as comprehensible, even to themselves. 
Their doctrine was in essence nothing but an exhortation 
to energy. Vorticism was a kind of dancing Dervishism 
which got nowhere, and intoxicated itself with the violence 
of its own gyration. The natural optimism of its founder 
prevented him from seeing the danger of his successive 
exposure of other artistic creeds. He saw all his fellow 
artists marching resolutely into different culs de sac, but only 
his natural exuberance prevented him from turning his 
scepticism inwards. He thought that he had found a way 
out of the labyrinth which imprisons any artist who thinks 
logically about his art ; but those who have seen his own 
pictures can hardly fail to believe that he was mistaken. 

Optimism and pessimism are matters of temperament ; 
the victim of either finds his reasons afterwards. And 
what was the reason for Mr. Lewis’s optimism? Simply 
that England was so naturally anti-artistic that it was the 
most likely place for a great art to spring up. By this time 
Mr. Lewis probably knows his countrymen better. The 
English have a great reverence for art ; ‘“‘inartistic”’ is almost 
as deadly a term of abuse with them as “‘unsporting.”’ Art 
isa mystery and a religion, a religion for Englishmen mean- 
ing something which should be accepted, but which must 
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not be talked about. They do not stone the prophets 
solely because they do not wish to put their descendants 
to the expense of building their sepulchres. The harder 
the crust the greater, said the Vorticists, will be the 
eruption when the hidden volcano bursts forth. Mr. Lewis 
thought he was a volcano. He wasn’t. 

The truth is perhaps (although it is a cruel saying) that 
Mr. Lewis is not primarily a painter at all, he is a literary 
man. Nothing shows this more clearly than his instinctive 
aversion from paint. The natural artist, or not to beg too 
many questions, the natural craftsman, loves to have dirty 
hands. Like William Morris he bears the stains of the dye 
vat on his finger nails as proud insignia of his high calling ; 
he takes an almost sensual pleasure in the messy business of 
painting. Mr. Lewis, in his heart of hearts, envies the writer 
who, at the end of his day’s work, does not have to spend 
half-an-hour over the sink washing his fountain pen. He 
dreams the strangest dream surely that ever came to a man 
handling a brush—that some day “‘the artist will cease to 
be a workman and take his place with the Composer and 
Architect,’’ that he will have his own interpreter, his own 
executant, and will watch, as a master of counterpoint 
hears, his own visions taking shape before him, under the 
touch of some unimaginable equivalent of a pianist or a 
singer. This is the most barren fancy possible, and directly 
contrary to the current of all healthy artistic movements. 
If a writer had imagined it, the painters would denounce 
him from the housetops. One can almost hear Mr. Eric 
Gill gnashing his teeth from his retreat in Sussex ; and how 
many architects would give what souls their training has 
left them to get away from their eternal drawing-board 
abstractions ! 

The soundest thing about Vorticism was its freedom 
from sentimentality. It goes without saying that it did not 
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gush about old cottages (last remnant of the romanticist 
hunger for ruins) or publish solemn articles about new 
“sketching-grounds”’ and the search for the ““‘ picturesque’’; 
but neither did it rave about machinery and _ factory 
chimneys. Mr. Lewis cannot help being a little indignant 
with absurd Italians who will forget that it was we, the 
Anglo-Saxons, who invented machinery and _ hatched 
Industrialism. He regards Marinetti as a poacher, and he is 
English enough to look upon poaching, subconsciously, as 
worse than a crime, because it is bad manners. 

I hope it will not be considered discourteous if I say that 
Mr. Lewis is too intelligent to be a painter. He himself 
recognises his danger when he declares that ‘“‘Nature’s 
defence for Cézanne against the deadly intelligence of his 
country was to make him a sort of idiot.’’ His subsequent 
argument that in England things are different, that here 
intelligence is what the artist needs, savours a little too 
much of special pleading. He is unwilling to abandon any 
of his talents and bends his reasoning accordingly. Few 
would deny that he can draw even superlatively well. Was 
he not in his time the wonder and glory of the Slade, as 
John had been before him? Are not his figure studies 
collected already by connoisseurs ? 

One of the most accessible of his pictures is the large 
painting entitled A Battery Shelled now in the Imperial War 
Museum at South Kensington. The unsophisticated visitor, 
fresh from examining the more naturalistic pictures in the 
gallery, pauses beforeit inastonishment. He wants to know 
why the scurrying men look so mechanical, and what are 
the strange brown shapes in the sky. It is a curious and 
not unsuccessful experiment. The general tone is peppery ; 
the wobbling paths of the shells are rendered by a kind of 
dirty yellow series of interlocking cones. The group of 
three men on the left is almost too realistic to fit into the 
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rest of the composition. The steel of the guns is indicated 
by a vivid blue-green, and the touch of pink in the sky is 
by no means unpleasing. Even the little hot yellow figures 
of the artillerymen, machine-made as they are—to indicate 
their spiritual subservience to the monsters they tend— 
show real alarm in their flight to safety. There is a great 
deal to be said for the picture ; but it is extremely difficult 
to see that its success or its failure has anything to do with 
the theories of Vorticism. Perhaps that is an advantage 
if it means that Mr. Lewis is outgrowing the indiscretions 
of his youth, and has begun to realise that nothing makes 
clear articulation so difficult as the placing of the tongue 
in the cheek. | 

Perhaps by now he is ready to burst upon the world 
once more, this time with a gallery full of masterpieces ; 
but I cannot help wondering if it is, after all, for his painting 
that he will be remembered in future years, or for his novel 
“Tarr” (he likes monosyllables with a snap in them) and 
for that excellent and most amusing book “The Caliph’s 
Design, or, Architects, where is your—Vortex ?” 
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the Greek instead of merely the Greco-Roman, 

what a Re-birth might have been accomplished. 
If, instead of the somewhat decadent sculptures which now 
repose in the Vatican and which the modern regards with ~ 
such mixed feelings, the archeologists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries had, by incredible good fortune, suc- 
ceeded in unearthing a work of the best Hellenic period, the 
intoxication of such a discovery might have been no greater; 
but at least the world would not have awakened in the 
morning with such a splitting head and so dry a mouth. 
For the quality of a wine is known not by the immediacy 
of its inspiration, but by its after-effects ; by whether the 
reveller rises refreshed from a sweet dream, or whether his 
feverish thirst and his low spirits drive him to something 
stronger than he has drunk before. Europe, awakening 
from the delusive Paradise of the High Renaissance, called 
for the brandy-and-soda of the Baroque. Men asked for a 
fizzy art with “kick’”’ in it, and the Church of St. Chiari 
at Naples, and the Sacristy of the Cartuja at Granada bear 
witness that they had their desire. 

It was in Raphael’s time that learning, incomplete as it 
was, played one of its tricks on the religious imagination. 
In the Middle Ages, archeology was almost unknown, and 
artists were not yet too self-conscious to clothe sacred per- 
sonages and Biblical characters in medieval costume. Even 
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in Lucas van Leyden St. Paul’s servants wear the parti- 
coloured slashed hose of German lanzknechts, and David 
plays his harp before Saul in large Dutch boots. But men, 
realising at last that the ancient and the medizval worlds 
were indeed two worlds and not one, failed to understand, 
lacked indeed the data for understanding, that antiquity 
itself was not one uniform civilisation, but a general term 
for many nations and many epochs. Primitive Palestine 
was confounded with decadent Rome, and, as Sir Charles 
Holmes remarks, ‘‘ the garb and gestures of the philosophers 
of antiquity have thus become the recognised pictorial 
language for the Christian religion.” 

It may be said, of course, that in religious painting mere 
costume is of no importance ; but that is not quite true, for 
costume is dangerously reminiscent of its particular social 
period. Roman costume reminds us too forcibly of Roman 
philosophy, and in Roman philosophy there is no place for 
ecstasy and little room for faith. Almost too late the 
Church perceived its error, and the Counter-Reformation, 
with its servant the Baroque, seized upon the stern, un- 
bending philosophers who had borne so indifferently their 
labels of apostles and martyrs, and galvanised and dis- 
torted them into at least the attitudes of piety. 

The modern, who delights in strange flavours and loves 
to view the past, for fun, through his grandmother’s 
distorting spectacles, takes pleasure in the Baroque, but it 
is a pleasure which has little to do with religion. The 
Baroque church amuses us because it is so reminiscent of 
the opera, and the mawkishness of Carlo Dolci is tolerable 
because it is a sentimentality which is sufficiently remote 
to be safe. An affectation which might be mistaken for 
simplicity is always to be avoided. There is no doubt an 
attraction in the ‘‘ gimcrack churches of Gesu,” of which 
so typical a Victorian as Clough was so contemptuous, but 
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few of us come near to re-capturing the true fervour of the 
Jesuitry which built them. The age when scene-painting 
—for that is the whole spirit of the Baroque—seemed entirely 
appropriate to worship is gone for ever, and much as we may 
admire, for other reasons, such a piece of sculpture as 
Bernini’s famous St. Catherine of Siena in ecstasy, it does 
not exercise over us the hypnotism of belief. 

The re-action of the Pre-Raphaelites was at least in part 
a religious movement. It sought to reach back to the true 
ages of faith, and the point of modern criticism against it 
is only that it did not reach back far enough. Already in 
Cimabue paganism had raised its head ; the true life of the 
spirit was only to be found among the Byzantines. So in 
the twentieth century even the Gothic fell out of favour, and 
men’s eyes turned for new inspiration to Santa Sophia and 
the mosaics of Ravenna. Westminster Cathedral was the 
most striking manifestation of this new enthusiasm for the 
early and Eastern church, and when the time came for the 
huge building to be furnished with its Stations of the Cross, 
it was peculiarly appropriate that Eric Gill should be chosen 
as the sculptor. 

The modern Byzantine is a little suspicious of the facility 
of oil-paint. For some purposes, effects of light and atmos- 
phere, the rapid modelling of portraits, the noting of the 
ephemeral scenes of temporal life, it is unsurpassed ; but 
for the solemn fashioning of hieratic forms, for the remote- 
ness and dignity of the supernatural, for the shadowing forth 
of eternity, some more difficult medium is necessary. There 
arose a new interest in the art of mosaic and in the sculpture 
of hard stone. Gill has proved again and again by small 
pieces how well he understands the possibilities of difficult 
granites, but the Westminster Stations was a task worthy of 
his genius. It is possible to disagree with Mr. Gill about 
many things ; it is impossible not to respect him. He has 
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the courage of his convictions and a true devotion to his 
austere faith. He distrusts the facility of the modern 
sculptor’s method as much as he distrusts that of the painter. 
He complains very rightly that too many modern sculptors do 
not carve stone at all, but model clay, then hand over their 
images to be copied mechanically by a workman. “The one 
becomes a mere designer and maker of models, the other 
a mere executant, the one losing himself in sentiment, 
emotion and anecdotage, the other in technical dexterity.” 
The result may be loveliness, but it is not Beauty, which is 
something more than the mere suggestion of pleasant sensa- 
tions. ‘‘ Beauty is an absolute quality which, like Goodness 
and Truth, is apprehended by intuition,” and only possible 
if pursued in a life purified by asceticism and directed 
steadily towards God. 

Mr. Gill objects strongly to being accused of Byzantinism ; 
he claims that his work is not done in imitation of any by- 
gone style ; but he has by the simplicity of his vision and the 
honesty of his purpose arrived somehow at the same im- 
pressive result as was reached long ago in Constantinople 
and Ravenna. How successful the stations have been. 
in appealing both to the simple worshipper who knows 
nothing of art and to the connoisseur who cares little for 
Catholicism is evident enough. For such a connoisseur he 
professes an almost savage disregard, but the approval of 
the sophisticated does show that the works in question are 
something more than mere pious emblems. Even Mr. Gill, 
it may be imagined, would not claim esthetic validity for 
all the tinsel-clothed dolls or crude plaster figures which 
yet undoubtedly stimulate the devotions of the faithful in 
the churches of Europe. Yet it does very often seem to 
happen that beauty comes to those who are least anxious 
about it. The pursuit of art for its only sake ends almost 
invariably in sensuality or bric-4-brac. And so Mr. Gill, 
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“a responsible workman,” as he calls himself, is concerned 
simply for the rightness and goodness of his work, and 
beauty is not the object of his striving but the measure of 
his success. 

His certainty of hand has been won in a hard school, the 
mere cleaving of the stone the least of the difficulties to 
be overcome. For to him the world is astray, so hopelessly 
astray that the only solution is to leave it. ‘The period of 
decay,’’ he says, ‘‘which the Renaissance ushered in began 
about four hundred years ago. It is now past repair. We 
are in a sinking ship and each man must save himself.” 
The worship of man’s wealth, the denial of authority, and 
their natural consequence, industrialism, have made it impos- 
sible for the honest artist to exist unless he separate himself 
from modern civilisation. In pursuance of his ideal Gill 
fled to Ditchling in Sussex, where he works at his stone- 
carving, and has set up a printing press—St. Dominic’s 
Press—for printing his admirable woodcuts, and an occa- 
sional little book. So he would have all artists separate 
themselves from a human herd which, possessed of the 
thousand devils of greed and unbelief, is even now rushing 
down a steep place to destruction. Religion is the great 
need of mankind, and no civilisation which forgets it can be 
happy, or endure. 

It would be sheer hypocrisy for me to pretend that I share 
Mr. Gill’s beliefs, and it is therefore difficult to write about 
him without falling either into a mawkishness which would 
be an insult to his fine virility, or into an irony which would 
be a wanton outrage to his faith. If I had that faith I should 
not be writing about all those other fine artists (as I think 
them) who do not share it either; I should indeed not be 
writing about Gill himself. I should have fled already to 
my own particular mountain, if I had been so fortunate as 
to find one still uninhabited, and, having washed my hands 
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clean of contact with the world, and shaken the dust of the 
market place from my feet, have ceased to criticise and 
begun to create. There is, however, no putting back of 
clocks, and there is plenty to do in the world even for those 
who are neither inspired prophets nor great artists. Yet 
we should be grateful to those who have had the courage of 
their beliefs, and have been willing to sacrifice their ease and 
comfort tothem. It is the function of the artist, the great 
Immoralist said, to deceive each generation afresh, by read- 
ing a meaning into existence which is not really present ; 
but that is begging the question. It is better to say that 
the artist’s function is, if only for a moment, to lift men’s 
eyes from the muck rake to the crown of spiritual possession 
above their heads, and, having shown to them all the 
images and symbols in the House of the Interpreter, to send 
them on their way, not discouraged, but fortified with hope. 
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